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Art. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
TRHE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
._ EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, 
PALL-MALL EAST, each day from nine till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, See. 


x 7 J ’ Ty 
MHE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION 
GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—S. 
and J. FULLER respectfully invite the Patrons of Art to 
VIEW their Subscription Gallery for the Loan of Works of 
Art. Every department will contribute examples to the 
Collection— Landscape, Figures, Animals, Flowers, Fruit, 
Architecture, Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and the 
Original Works of the Principal Water-Colour Painters. 
N.B,—The terms, which have been arranged to meet all 
classes, will be forwarded, post-paid, to all parts of the king- 
dom.—34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 
«*« VARNISHING executed in a superior manner. 











Business for Sale. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, &ce. 
O BOOKSELLERS, &e. TO BE 
SOLD, by Valuation, the genuine Business of a Book- 
seller, Stationer, and Librarian, in a Market Town in the 
Country, in a most Aristocratic neighbourhood. ‘The oldest 
established Business in the Town, and decidedly the leading 
concern—supported as it is principally by Clergy and Gentry. 
Thé returns are good—the incoming low. Most satisfactory 
reasons can be given by the Proprietor for wishing to. part 
with the Business. Parties applying may depend upon 
receiving a fair and honest representation, the Business 
being such a one as is rarely, if ever, brought before the 
trade for sale. 
Address P.Z., Critic. Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





Sale. 
VIOLINS, TENORS, VIOLONCELLOS, DOUBLE BASSES, 
AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


THE STOCK OF Mr. KENNEDY, 
Of Oxford-street, retiring from Business. 


UTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
. Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will 
SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Ricca tilly, 
on FRIDAY, May 18th, atOne o’clock most punctually, the 
Stock of INSTRUMENTS, of well-known and high cha- 
Tacter, mostly manufactured by Mr. Kennedy, of Oxford- 
street, consisting of about 50 Violins, 12 Tenor Violins, 
35 Violonceltos, 12 Double Basses, some Foreign Instru- 
ments (formerly in the Collection of the celebrated Drago- 
netti), Pianofortes of Modern Manufacture, and extended 
Harps by Erard, Erat, Stumpff, and Delveau, and 

other Musical Instruments. 
May now be viewed, Catalogues will be sent on appli- 

cation, 








(SEARENCE COMMERCIAL AND 

FAMILY HOTEL (late Three Cups), 87 and 88, 
Aldersgate-strect, London, two minutes’ walk from the 
Post-office. 

JAMES CROCKER having relinquished the George Hotel, 
Aldermanbury, and-made arrangements with the proprietor 
of the above very superior establishment, begs respectfully 
to solicit a continuation of the favours hitherto bestowed on 
him at the George, and trusts, by strict attention to comfort, 
combined with moderate charges, to merit a continuance of 
the patronage so liberally conferred on him. 

The livery and bait stables having undergone thorough 
repair, offer superior accommodation for horses, carriages, 
&c., with loose boxes, spacious stalls, coach-houses, and 
every other convenience. 











New Publications. 


PARLEY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Ask For TEeGa’s EpITIon. 

Bound in crimson cloth, with Plates and Maps, price 4s. 6d. 
ETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on the basis of Geography, 

for the use of Families and Schools. Fifth Edition. 

List of Parley’s Popular Works sent free. 
London; Witu1a4M Teco and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN. 
New and cheaper Edition, Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 


TPHE ENGLISH, GENTLEWOMAN ; 
or a Practical Manual for Young Ladies on their 
Entrance into Society. By a Lapy. 

*,* This work is intended chiefly for young. ladies of the 
upper classes of English Society. The object of the writer 
is, by the experience of a life passed in those circles which 
constitute what is called “ the world,” to supply those who 
are entering into a new and busy sphere with some of the 
practical benefits of observation and reflection ; to propound 
the elements of that species of knowledge, which, « ontrary 
to other sciences, is usually acquired by blunders and errors. 


THE ENGLISH MATRON. 
A new and cheaper Edition, Foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


~ . ~ 1 rn r 
THE ENGLISH MATRON; 
or, a Practical Manual for Young Wives. By a Lapy, 
, *,* In her former work, intended for the preparation of 
Young Ladies for Society, the Author enférced in the most 
strenuous manner the imperative necessity of cultivating 
the mind and of forming the habits. The present volume is 
calculated to show in what way the previous efforts are likely 
to bear upon the happiness of a married life. 
London: WrLiiaM Teco and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





SMALL WORKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 

Just published 2nd Edition, enlarged, price 3s. 6d., No. 3, 

N MAN’S POWER OVER HIM. 
SELF TO PREVENT OR CONTROL INSANITY. 

Also, recently, No. 15, 

THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS OF A STATESMAN. 

Fep. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
W. Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in a thick volume, fep. 8vo., price 7s., 
RIENDS AND FORTUNE. A 
: Moral Tale. By ANNA Hannrer Drury. 

‘““We have rarely met with a Tale which raises higher 
expectations of its authoress’s future than this of Miss 
Davry’s. It is at once amusing and instructive—genial and 
healthful; it breathes throughout the soundest Church prin- 
ciples and feelings, and evinces a grasp of mind of a most 
uncommon character, which may achieve great things.” 
English Review, April, 1849. 

“Life, motion, delicacy, and humour are to be found in 
Miss Drury’s Tale.—Atheneeum. 

Also, by the same Authoress, 
ANNESLEY AND OTHER POEMS. Fep. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
W. PickeERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





In fep. 8vo., price 5s., 
ro Ug - 
| Fra S from the CIMBRIC LYRE, 
with various Verses. By Goronva CAMLAN. 

**Not only are many of the Poems founded on the 
natural superstitions, which are thus made more accessible 
to the English reader, but several of the most interesting 
questions connected with the principality are treated of in 
the body of the Work, and amply discussed in the Appen- 
dices and Preface, with a zeal and warmth which are in 
these days sufficiently refreshing ; and the more especially 
so, when, as in the present instance, they are tempered by 
sound judgment, and expressed with elegance and ease.’”’— 
Ecclesiastic, Vol. 3. 

“A living. writer, of whom his countrymen are justly 
proud.”—From Wales, by Sir T. Phillips, p. 13. 


W. PickertneG, 177, Piccadilly. 





WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
Just published, 2 vols., fep. 8vo., price 12s., 

TOTES AND LECTURES UPON 
ke SHAKESPEARE and some of the OLD POETS and 
DRAMATISTS, with other Literary Remains of S. T. Cour- 
RIDGE, Edited by Mrs. N. H. Contertper. Also uniform 
with the above,— 

1. Poetical and Dramatic Works, 3 vols., 15s. 

2. The Poetical Works only, in one vol., 6s. 

3. Aids to Reflection, 2 vols., 12s. 

4. The Friend: a series of Essays, 3 vols., 15s. 

5. On the Constitution of Church and State, and Lay 
Sermons, 7s 6d. 

6. Biographia Literaria ; or Biographical Sketches of My 
Literary Life and Opinions, 3 vols., 18s. 

7. Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 2nd Edition, nearly 
ready. 

W. PIcKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Dr. HEIMANN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo., price 6s. cloth, 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
4 Originally by WENDEBoRN. I1th Edition, entirely 
remodelled by A. Hemmann, Ph. D., University, Berlin, and 
Professor of the German Language and Literature at 
University College, Dublin. 


Loneman & Co.; SimpKin, MarsHAtt, & Co.; Wuit- 
TAKER & Co.; Dutau & Co.; E. Hopcson; Capes & Co.; 
and D. Nurt. 


Corrected, Amended, and Enlarged, for the English Student. 
: y 7 - Sie ah A ‘ 
VLUGEL’S COMPLETE DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES, ENGLISH-GERMAN and GERMAN-ENGLISH. 
Adapted to the English Student, by C. A. Femine, PRo- 
FESSOR HEImMANN, and J, Oxenrorp. 4th Edition, in two 
thick vols., large 8vo., reduced to 28s., cloth, lettered. 

The London Edition of Flugel’s Dictionary is unques- 
tionably superior to every other, with the exception of 
Hilpert, which is too comprehensive and costly to command 
more than a very limited sale. The great advantage which 
it possesses over the original German edition (as well! as over 
all other Dictionaries published in Germany), is, that it has 
been thoroughly remodelled and adapted to the wants of 
English Students, by competent scholars in this country; 
and although, in point of size, former editions may have 
appeared more expensive than some others, yet this edition 
being reduced to 28s.,4t is now much cheaper; the bulk of 
the latter Dictionaries being, in most cases, produced by the 
incorporation of a mass of obsolete words and useless 
phrases, which serve rather to embarrass and perplex than 
to assist the Student. 

Also, just published, Third and chgaper Edition, 

An ABRIDGEMENT of the SAME, for younger Students, 
Travellers, &«. By J. Oxenrorp amd C. A. Frrrne, royal 
18mo., price 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 


London: Wurrraker & Co.; Dutav & Co.; and D. Nurr. 





The Author’s Editions. 


7 AT 90 <r x 

LLENDORFF’S METHOD OF 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in Six Months. 

1. ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. G. H. OLLENDORFF. 8VO., 
ard Edition, price 12s., cloth. 

2. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. G.H. OLLENDoRFF. 8y0., 
price 16s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. 
for the English Student. By G. H. OttenDorrr. In Two 
parts. Part 1, 5th Edition, price 16s.,.8vo., cloth. Part 2, 
2nd Edition, ‘price 12s., 8vo., cloth. The parts sold se- 
parately. 


Written expressly 


y TO THE ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth, 
lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of 
the present method to notice that these are the only English 
Editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff; and he deems any 
other totally inadequate for the purpose of English Instruc- 
tion, and for the elucidation of the method so strongly re- 
commended by Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent 
writers. They should be ordered with the Publisher’s name, 
and, to prevent errors, every copy of the Author’s Edition 
is signed by himself. 

London: WuirraKer & Co., and Dutau & Co., and to be 
had of any bookseller. 





Will be Published immediately. 
The Third Edition. Price \s. of 
gt TAT ») 
TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
By the Author of “ Old Jolliffe,” and Sequel to Ditto. 
“The moral of this charming little Tale is of universal 
application ; every one of us, high and low, may derive a 
lesson from Old Davip Combe and the sparkling fairy ; every 
one of us may further learn how to catch a sunbeam.”— 
Morning Post. 
Wricut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





m 
This day ‘is published, in 8vo,, price 12s. 6d., with numerous 
illustrations, 


paseo DUCTION TO METEOR- 


OLOGY. By Davip P. Tuompsoy, M.D., Edinburgh. 
A systematic Treatise, wherein the Laws of that important 
branch of Natural Science are explained by numerous 
interesting facts, methodically arranged and familiarly 
described. 
WiLL1aM BLAcKWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS, 





PRESENT FOR A CHILD. 


Square 16mo., cloth, price 1s. 


’ aT al YT ’ a T r ‘ . , 

THE GOOD BOY HENRY; or, the Young Child’s Book 
of Manners. Translated from the Dutch by J. INGRAM LOCKHART, F.R.A.S., Author 
of ‘‘ Attica and Athens,” &c. 

With a Dissertation by the Rev. NICOLAAS BEETS, D.D., Holland. 
“It is @ little work that cannot fail unquestionably to produce a good effect on the 
ingenuous minds of children, and is well worthy of being widely adopted in our nurseries 
and early schools.”—Morning Advertiser, April 11. 








18mo., price 4d., PF Also, price 6d., 

A CATECHISM on the MAP of the HOLY INSTRUCTION for the YOUNG on the 
LAND, in connexion with the principal OFFICES appointed for the FESTIVALS 
Events in the Old Testament, and in the Life and FASTS of the Church of England. 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. cai 

: 18mo., price 6d., 
By the same Author, price 8d., HYMNS for SCHOOLS. Selected by the 

LESSONS on the VOYAGES and TRA- Rev. RICHARD HARVEY, M.A., Rector of 
VELS of St. PAUL- St. Mary’s, Hornsey. 


An Atlas for One Shilling. 


GROOMBRIDGE’S SHILLING ATLAS. To illustrate 


all Geographies. Comprising Eight highly-finished and very superior Steel-plate Maps : 
viz., the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America, British Isles, and Austra- 
lasia; and an Index of 2,100 Places, with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
*,* Expressly suited for general Introduction in large Establishments. 
No Child should be without this Atlas. 


THE BEST SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY WITH MAPS. 
12mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d.; or, with the Maps coloured, 4s. 


Y hNMC i ‘ r , , 1 7 
GILBERT'S GEOGRAPHY FOR FAMILIES AND 
SCHOOLS. [Illustrated by Thirteen very superior Steel-plate Maps and Four Wood 
Engravings ; viz., Map of the World in Hemispheres, with Pictorial Representations of the 
Mountains and Waterfalls, and Scales of the Principal Rivers—The Solar System—Modelled 
Map of Geographical Terms—A Delineation of the Sizes of the most noted Lakes—The 
Seasons—The World as known at the Deluge—Ditto in the time of our Saviour—The 
Mariner’s Compass—Maps of Europe, British Isles, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, Australasia—Diagrams of the Projections of Maps; and an Alphabetical Index of 
the Latitudes and Longitudes of 2,100 Places. 

“A most excellent geography, and one that we can cordially recommend. We have 
no hesitation in recommending this work as the most comprehensive of its kind: it con. 
tains nothing superfluous; its arrangement is philosophical and well adapted for instruc- 
tion ; and the maps and illustrations are in the highest style of art.”—Af/as, 








In oblong royal 12mo., price ls. 6d., 
price 5s. GILBERT’S OUTLINE MAPS, comprising 
the World in Hemispheres, Europe, British 
GILBERT’S CHILD’S MODERN ATLAS, | Isles, Asia, ae i Spe see 
isti re ica, Australasia—Diagrams of Projec- 
Consisting of Twenty Steel-plate Maps, with setae By os ladex of 2 100 Places, cash 
descriptive Letter-press. | their Latitudes and Longitudes, 


In oblong royal 12mo., neatly beund, 





18mo., cloth, price ls., 
A WORD TO PARENTS, NURSES, AND TEACHERS, 
on the REARING and MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN. By ESTHER COPLEY, Author 
of “Cottage Comforts,” &. 








18mo., price 9d., 


LESSONS ON HOUSEWIFERY;; for the use of Industrial 
and other Schools, and Cottagers’ Families. By JOHN WHITE, M.R.C.S., Hon. Sec. to 
the Holy Trinity Finchley National and Industrial Schools, and Author of ‘ Popular 
Lectures on Man.’ 


AN ELEGANT AND ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
Complete in Three very handsome Volumes, price 30s., illustrated with choice Engravings, 
Coloured in the first styie, from original Drawings, 
rr ‘ 
THE 


‘ ) Ld bbe @) TDN T ’ ) IN TD'a 
FLORIST’S JOURNAL AND GARDENER’S 
RECORD, a practical Book of Reference for all who have Gardens. 

The GARDENER’S RECEIPT-BOOK.| FLAX. Letters on the Cultivation and 
Containing methods for destroying all kinds | Management of Flax. By J. H. DICKSON, 
of Vermin and Insects injurious to the | 12mo., cloth, 4s. 

Garden; with Preventives and Cures for the _——._. 

different diseases of Plants: and directions | ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS : t 
for the Preservation of Trees, Fruits, and} Treatise on the Cultivation of this inte- 
Flowers. - By. WILLIAM JONES, 12mo., | resting Tribe. By JOHN HEXSHALL, 8yo., 
Cloth, 26, 6d. | lds, 


a Practical 


In royal 18mo., price 2d. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE KING’S SOMBORNE SCHOOL; 


Extracted, with permission, from the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. 


Aiso, the following, by the Rev. R. DAWES, A.M., Vicar of King’s Somborne,— 
- 
12mo., cloth, price 2s., Third Edition, with Additions, 


SUGGESTIVE HINTS TOWARDS IMPROVED 
SECULAR INSTRUCTION, making it bear upon Practical Life: intended for the use of 
Schoolmasters and Teachers in our Elementary Schools, and for others taking an interest 
in National Education. 

2. 
Third Edition, price 8d., 


HINTS ON AN IMPROVED AND SELF-PAYING 
oon he NATIONAL EDUCATION. Suggested from the working of a Village School 
in Hampshire. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo., cloth, price ls. 6d. 
LATIN. — THORNBORROW’S LATIN 
Intended to illustrate, by 


12mo., cloth, price 5s. 
The PHARMACEUTICAL LATIN GRAM- 
MAR;; being an easy Introduction to Medical | EXERCISES. 


Latin, the London Pharmacopeeia, and the 
perusal of Physicians’ Prescriptions. By 
ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY. 

“A work better adapted for its purpose, 
and more wanted, we have seldom if ever | 


easy and appropriate examples, the Acci- 
dence of the Eton Grammar, and the more 
common Rules of Syntax. 

‘*We cannot recommend a more appro- 
priate elementary work.”—Ailas, 





met with.”—Chemist. 

18mo., cloth, price ls, 6d. : 

FRENCH.—DELILLE’S FRENCH LES- 12mo., cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

SONS. Introductory Lessons in the French GERMAN, —THE GERMAN FIRST 
Language, with a series of Exercises. By | BOOK; or, Conversations and Dialogues 
C. J. DELILLE, French Master of Christ’s | for the use of Schools. By MORRIS MIEN- 
Hospital, London, and Author of the French | HAUR, Professor of the German Language, 
Grammar, ‘Le Répertoire Littéraire,’ &c.| and Assistant at the Royal Naval School, 
&e. New Cross, 





8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


n NOW ) INTD'Q Vv YAT 6 

THE NEW GARDENER'’S DICTIONARY : or a catalogue 
of all the really good Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables, Trees, and Shrubs cultivated in Great 
Britain. 

In Three Parts, in which the List, though embracing every valuable Plant known, is 
restricted so as to exclude the worthless. Accompanied by concise yet ample descriptive 
and cultural notes, collated from personal observation or the best authorities. 

By R. W. PLANT. 





GERANIUMS. A complete Treatise on BLACKLOCK’S TREATISE ON SHEEP: 
their Culture and Management, with a List| the best means for their Improvement, gen- 
of the best Flowers. Price 3d, eral Management, and the Treatment of 
their Diseases; with a Chapteron Wool, and 

THE GARDENER AND PRACTICAL History of the Wool Trade; tegether with 
FLORIST.—one of the very best and most the Management of Sheep in Australia, 
complete works on Horticulture—profusely | 11th Edition, 18mo., cloth, 3s, illustrated. 
illustrated, and handsomely bound in 8 vols, | 
30s. THE CULTIVATED PLANTS OF THE 
| FARM. Comprising most complete Trea- 

tises on the cultivation of Wheat, Rye, 

THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or,| Barley, Oats, Vetches, Cabbages, Beans, 

Practical Hints on the Management and | Peas, Turnips, Carrots, Parsuips, Rape, Beet- 
complete Preservation of the Honey-Bee. | T0ot, and Potatoes. By JOHN DONALD- 
By HENRY TAYLOR. Third Edition, to SON, Professor of Agriculture and Botany, 
which is added an Appendix, with an illus- | &t Hoddeston, Herts. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 64. 
trated Description of the “ Amateur’s Bar —_—_— 
Hive,” and Directions for its Construction} THE LAND STEWARD AND FARM 
and Use. Also, the Single Bar Hive, and) BAILIFF, describing, from actual practice, 
improved Cottage Hive. Ilustrated with 50 | the qualifications and duties of both offices. 
Engravings, 4s. By the same Author, ls. 








Fortieth Edition, price 1s. 6d., 


’ mY ’ TOmnGaAy ul ’ a] y 
ODELL’'S SYSTEM OF SHORT -HAN D, by which the 
nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, &c, may be acquired in a few 
hours, without the aid of a Master. ‘ 
Also, price 8d., 
A SUPPLEMENT TO ODELL’S SHORT-HAND, containing further Exeecises and other 
Useful Information. 





THE SCHOOL BOOKS AND MAPS 


Published under the Superintendance of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. 
GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Catalogues sent free upon application to the English Agents. 
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NOTICE. 

The Frnst QuaRTERLY Part of Toe Critic for 1849—dated 
April 1)—is now ready, price 38. sewn, in a wrapper. In 
this form it is peculiarly convenient for Book-Clubs, and 
Libraries, and distant readers. 

Tue Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
fora Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 
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HISTORY. 

The History of England during the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, 1816-1846. By Harngiet 
Martineau. Vol. I. London: C. Knight. 
1849. 

Desienep by Mr. Cuartrs Kniaut, and 

actually commenced by him, this valuable 

history, which fills a void in our literature, 
was, after the close of the first book, committed 
by him to Miss Marruxxzau, by whom it has 
been continued, with the persevering industry 
for which she is characterized, down to the 
year 1830, which closes the first volume. The 
plan is very much that of the Pictorial History 
of me giving the history of the people 
l 


as well as that of the court, the cabinet and 


the Parliament, and tracing the progress of 


discovery, of art, science and literature. The 
widest range of authorities has been con- 
sulted; singular impartiality has presided over 
the performance of a task rendered doubly 
difficult by the fact of so many of the persons 
whose deeds are to be recorded and judged 


being now alive, and neither the prejudices of 


party nor of sect are apparent in the narrative 
or in the disquisitions which are incidentally 
introduced. This is very high praise, but it 
is well deserved, and it is because it is so 


thoroughly impartial that this History of 


Modern England not only supplies an actual 
defect in our literature, but is likely to remain 








have the benefit of viewing the men and events 
of this age from a distance at which a juster 
view can be taken of their relative proportions 
than is possible to one, however honest and 


intelligent, who is moving among the crowd | 


and sharing something of its emotions. 

The first remark of the reader on perusing 
these pages will be the dignity of tone—the 
judge-like calmness—with which Miss Marti- 
NEAU sums up, presenting the arguments on 
both sides and pointing out their strength or 
fallacies, fearlessly drawing her conclusions, 
without regard to party or person, and when- 
ever she advances an opinion of her own, 
accompanying it with reasons which enable 
the reader to form a judgment for himself as 
to its value. 

This is a great and rare merit. It is the 
besetting sin of historians, and especially of 
those which our own country has produced, 
that they have proceeded to their task with 
foregone conclusions—like advocates, to make 
out a case on behalf of a certain political creed, 
or to establish the dogmas of a sect, or to de- 
molish a party, Everything is consequently 
viewed by them with a partial eye; men are 
judged by their opinions instead of by their 
acts and are clothed in sunshine or in cloud ac- 
cording to their coincidence or otherwise with 
the doctrines of the historian. ‘There are few 
modern histories in the English language 


which are not thus tainted, insomuch that it is | 


enough to know the party and sect of the 
writer to foretell precisely the judgmert he 
will pass upon, and the colouring he will give 
to, all the great personages and events of which 
he is to treat. It is therefore highly creditable 
to Miss Martineau, that entertaining, as she 
avowedly does, very decided opinions, both 
political and religious, she has written a con- 
temporaneous history, where every page was 
calculated to evoke them and the temptation 
to make out a case for herself was almost irre- 
sistible, she should have so controlled her feelings 
as to have-permitted her calm and sober reason 
to preside over every judgment, insomuch that 
if one who had never heard her name before 
were to read this history and they asked what 
were the politics or the sect to which the 
authoress was attached, he would be extremely 
puzzled to reply. 

And the style becomes the matter; it is 
grave and stately, without being stiff. Miss 
Martineau is conscious that she is writing 
history, and she rises above the level of mere 
narrative; but there is no affectation of the 
ore rotundo; there is no mannerism ; it is good, 
sound, vigorous English, plain rather than 
ornate, but powerful in its plainness. 

A few passages, culled without respect for 
order of date, and for their aptitude for extract 
as being complete in themselves, will serve to 
show the justice of many of our remarks, and at 
the same time will interest and instruct the 
reader, and, we hope, tempt him to further ac- 
quaintance with the volume which contains so 
much more of equal worth. 

We take first a specimen of her disquisitional 
manner. The passage may be termed 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF STATESMANSIIP. 

A time of war is a season of abeyance of social prin- 
ciples. Amidst the disturbance of war, the great 
natural laws of society are obscured and temporarily 
lost. An exceptionable state is introduced, during 
which the principles of social rule retire and hide them- 
selves behind the passions and exigencies of the time. 
During such a season, the statesman required are such 
as can employ, as substitutes for large principles of 
social rule, a strong and disinterested will, commanding 


without a rival until another generation shall | a clear understanding and a ready apprehension. In } and that the only “consistent” men—the only men 


such a season, the man is everything. He truly rules, 
if he has the requisite power of will, whether his aims 
and his methods be better or worse. Statesmanship 
is a post which in war, as in a despotism, may well 


make giddy all but the strongest heads—may relax any 
| nerves but those turned to steel by the fire of an 
unquenchable will. A statesman in such times is 
required above all things to be consistent. Consistency 
—which then means an adherence to an avowed plan or 
system—is the one indispensable virtue of a statesman 
who rules during an obscuration of great social laws. 
There is no reason for vacillation or change wh 
acts from internal forces, and not under the directi 
of external laws conflicting with faculty put to a new 
school. While statesmanship was of this charac 
long as the British nation lived under rule whicl 
more or less of despotism in it, and while it was eng: 
in war—(that is, during almost the whole of its exist- 
ence)—British statesmen were naturally, almost neces- 
, of the aristocratic class. Leaving behind, out of 
| notice, the administrators who were mere creatures of 
royal favour, and not worthy to be called statesmen, and 
coming down to later times, when political function 
had become a personal honour independently of royal 
| grace, it was inevitable that English statesmen should 
| be derived from a class to whom personal honours were 
most an object, and whose circumstance of birth and 
fortune set them at liberty for political action and oceu- 
pation. Many influences favoured this choice of states- 
manship from the aristocratic orders : class habits of 
intercourse—class views and class interests. A lawyer's 
birth is forgotten in his eminence ; so that low-born 
lawyers might rise, by the bar, to high political office : 
but otherwise a man must be, if not in some way noble, 
highly aristocratic before he could be called a statesman, 
under penalty of being called a “ political adventurer.” 
After the peace, a different set of conditions gradually 
developed themselves. When war is over—(the critical 
period which admits the rule of the statesman’s will)— 
an organic state succeeds, wherein all individuals will 
succumb to the working of general laws. The states- 
man can then no longer be a political hero, over-ruling 
influences and commanding events. He only can be a 
statesman in the new days who is the servant of prin- 
ciples—the agent of the great natural laws of society. 
The principles which had gone into hiding during the 
period of warfare, now show themselves again, and 
assume, amidst more or less resistance, the government 
of states. Administrators who will not obey must 
retire, and make way for a new order of mer. Amidst 
the difficulty and perplexity of such changes, a whole 
nation may be heard calling out for a great political 
hero, and complaining that all its statesmen have grown 
small and feeble : but it is not that the men have 
deteriorated, but that the polity is growing visibly 
organic ; and a diffetent order of men is required to 
administer its affairs. When these new men come in, 
the old requisitions are still made—the old-tests applied : 
and great is the consequent turmoil and disappointment 
on all hands. Everybody is troubled, except a philosopher 
here and there, who sees furthers than others. Con- 
sistency is talked of still, as the first virtue requisite in 
a statesman : and perhaps the man himself considers 
it so, and pledges himself fearlessly to consistency. 
But he soon finds himself no master of the principles of 
government, but a mere agent of laws which work 
themselves out whether he will or no ; a mere learner 
under the tutelage of time and events. If he is a states- 
man from ambition, he must change the ground of his 
ambition : not exulting in framing and carryi 
political theory or system, but investing his pride in tl 
enterprise of carrying out in the safest manner chang< 
which must be made ; doing in the best manner work 
which must, in one way or other, be done. As this 
new necessity opens before him—-this fresh view of 
statesmanship presses upon him—he suffers more per- 
haps than all whom he disappoints. He is in an agony 
| for his consistency, till he has become fully convinced 
| that the highest praise of a statesman under the new order 
| of things is, that he can live and learn: and long after he 


jellits himself obtained a clear view of this truth, he is 
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| annoyed by inquiries after his lost consistency. A little 
time, however, justifies him. On looking round, he 
finds that there is no politician of worth m any party 
who has not changed his opinion on one or more ques- 
tions of importance since entering upon political life : 
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who think and say precisely what they thought and 
said at the beginning—are the political bigots who 
cannot live and learn. Under a new period like this, 
new men must come up,—men who discern the signs of 
the times earlier and more clearly than politicians who 
are closed in by class limits and governmental tradi- 
tions. Such new men would hardly escape criticism 
from their colleagues, even if belonging to the order 
from which statesmen are usually derived. Their 
being brought in as a sign of new times is a ground of 
jealousy in itself. But the new men must, from the 
very nature of the case, be from a class placed in a 
different position : and they have much to encounter. 
If wealthy, so as to be, in regard of fortune, independent 
of office, they are looked upon as upstarts. If without 
fortune, they are called adventurers. No matter how 
great their genius, how conspicuous their honesty, how 
unquestionable their disinterestedness, or even how 
aristocratic their tendencies ;—if they live on the pro- 
ceeds of office, and make statesmanship the business of 
their lives, they are “ adventurers.” 

Next we adduce in proof both of her im- 
partiality and her skill in portraiture, her sketch 
of the character of 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

The Catholic question might be considered as settled 
as the exposition of the measure fell from the lips of the 
speaker: and in regard to the political character of Mr. 
Peel, the most important man in the country at that 
time and to this day, the case was clear to the eyes of 
the impartial and philosophical observer; and all sub- 
sequent events have been but illustrations of what was 
that night revealed. Mr. Canning was wont to say that 
Mr. Peel was his rightful successor in statesmanship; 
and so he has proved himself: but the method of his 
procedure has been as different from that of Canning as 
the nature of the man. Each has been an inestimable 
blessing to his country in a singular and perilous period 
of transition: the one in spite of the drawbacks which 
attend upon all human agency; the other apparently in 
consequence of them, Mr. Canning had a glorious ap- 
prehension of the principle of freedom, clouded and 
intercepted by prejudices full of insolence and _per- 
verseness. He toiled and made sacrifices for the relief 
of the Catholics, and used all the influence of his office 
and his character for the promotion of political liberty 
abroad; but he opposed Parliamentary Reform and the 
relief of the Dissenters. Mr. Peel appears never to have 
had, in his youth and early manhood, any conception of 
popular freedom at all. What he has is the result of a 
political experience which has emancipated him from 
the misfortunes of his early political training and con- 
nexions. If any man could be said to have been born 
in a condition of political opinion, it was he. He was 
born into Conservatism, and reared in it, and stationed 
to watch over and preserve it: and herein lies the mis- 
fortune which probably alone has prevented his taking 
rank as a first-rate statesman. But that which is his 
personal misfortune has been, in the opinion of many of 
the wise, the saving of our country from revolution in 
an age of revolutions. He has been our bridge over the 
abyss in which the state might ere this have been lost. 
A statesman who, setting out on his course without high 
and definite aims, finds his principles by the wayside as 
he proceeds, can never be the highest of his order, how- 
ever faithful and courageous he may be in the applica- 
tion of the truths which he has appropriated: but, in 
the absence of the loftiest statesmanship which can be 
conceived of, and which no reasonable nation expects at 
any given time to enjoy, the greatest blessing which can 
be desired is that of a statesman who can understand 
and guide the time; that guiding—that leading on— 
supposing him ahead of the average wisdom of his 
generation. 

And this is what Mr. Peel has been to his country 
from the day of his bringing in the Catholic Relief Bill. 
He was not then what he has since proved himself 
capable of being; but his explanation on that day 
showed to sagacious observers precisely what he was, 
and what he might be expected to become. At that 
time, he was sorry that changes on behalf of Liberalism 
were required. It would have pleased him better to 


have been able to go on in the old ways, which he 
believed to be safer for rulers, and happier for the 
people, than the new methods which compelled their 
But he saw the necessity: he saw that 


own adoption, 





to preserve the peace of society, and to respect the con- 
victions of the majority, was a higher duty than to rule 
according to his own predilections. It was an irksome 
and a humiliating duty; but it was a clear one; and he 
did it. He had much to bear from the rage and con- 
tempt of old connexions, and from the jealousy and 
scorn of the Liberals who had hitherto. been his op- 
ponents: but these visitations were penalties on his 
former and lower opinions—on his previous false posi- 
tion, and not on his new enlightenment. The enlight- 
enment was not yet great; but when once the clouds 
begin to part, there is no saying how much sunshine 
may be let- down: a rent was made in the educational 
prejudice which had hitherto canopied his mind; and 
such rents are never closed. The cry at the time was, 
about this speech, in the market-places and by fire- 
sides, that it was not the speech of a great man; that it 
assumed a tone no higher than that of reluctant yield- 
ing to an irresistible necessity. And this was quite 
true. Such was the tone of the speech; but it was this 
very characteristic which gave hope to the wise that 
the speaker would become, or would prove himself a 
great man hereafter. They liked the simple truth of 
the explanation better than any sudden assumption of a 
higher ground. There was honesty and heart enough 
in it to afford an expectation that he would soon attain 
a higher ground, while there was an assurance that he 
would not pretend to any other ground than that which 
he actually held. From that time his expansion and 
advancement have been very remarkable. His mind 
and heart have kindled with an enthusiasm of which he 
was twenty yeurs ago supposed unsusceptible; an en- 
thusiasm of popular sympathy, and in favour of a 
pervasive justice. The union of this liberal sympathy 
with former habits of political conduct has made him a 
statesman precisely adapted to his age: to serve his 
country and his time, though not to reap the immediate 
rewards of popularity, or adequate gratitude. The 
mischief of his early false position has followed him 
throughout, and must ever follow him. Even such 


services as his, in themselves so unquestionable, have | 


been received, up to the latest period, with a certain 
degree of mistrust. And this is right: not because the 
man deserves it, for he has long shown that he merits, 
and from the most thoughtful he certainly enjoys, the 
fullest confidence that can be reposed in any man who 
has proved himself fallible in his vocation: but because 
it is inevitable that a man who has once been in a false 
position must forego the unhesitating trust which is 
reposed in a man of equal qualifications, who has always 
recognized, taken, and held his own true position. We 
have not, however, any other man of equal qualifications. 
We cannot have one of a more unquestionable disin- 
terestedness; and Mr. Peel stands pronounced beyond 
all controversy the greatest statesman of his age. To 
him we owe our rescue or exemption from the political 
calamities which perhaps no one else could have averted ; 
and to him we are indebted for so many homely and 
substantial benefits of good government, and such bril- 
liant renovations of our national resources, that it seems 
impossible for the national gratitude to overtake his 
deserts. If he was at first the victim, he has since 
shown himself the conqueror, of time and circumstance; 
and, for many years past, it has been clear to the 
unprejudiced, that all fault-finding with Mr. Peel's 
character and political conduct, as a whole, resolves 
itself into a complaint that he was not made another 
sort of man than he is. 


Of description a finer passage could not be 
found than the following. 

THE FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 

If those who attended that funeral could have seen 
their own position between the past and the future as 
we see it now, it would have so absorbed all their 
thoughts as that the body might have been lowered in- 
to its vault unseen, and the funeral anthems have been 
unheard. A more singular assemblage than the doomed 
group about the mouth of that vault, had seldom been 
seen. In virtue of our survivorship, we can observe 
them now, each one with his fate hovering over his un- 
govered head. He who was next to be lowered into 
that vault was not there. He was in his palace, weak 
in health and spirits,—relieved and yet perplexed that 
the course of government was simplified by the removal 
of his remonstrant brother, whose plea of nearness to 
the throne,—now so solemnly set aside,—had made his 
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interference at once so irksome and difficult to disregard. 
There would be no more interference now ;—no more 
painful audiences,—no more letters brought in with 
that familiar superscription. The way was clear now; 
—but to what? Liverpool and Canning must settle 
that. If they felt that the Catholic question must be 
settled, they must show how it was to be done ; and 
they must do it. Liverpool and Canning! By that day 
twelvemonths, how was it with them? Lord Liverpool 
was not at Windsor that night. He laid down his care- 
worn head to rest, unaware that but a few more days 
of life—(as he considered life), remained to him. The 
body breathed for some months; but in a few days after 
this, the mind was dead. As for Canning,—his heart 
and mind were full as his noble brow shone in the 
torchlight. He well knew that it was not only his 
chief personal enemy who was here laid low, but the 
only insurmountable barrier to his policy! He saw an 
open course before him, or one which he himself could 
clear. He saw the foul fiend Revolution descend 
into that vault, to be sealed down in it with that coffin. 
He saw beyond that torch-lit chapel a sunny vision of 
Ireland tranquillized : and the hope rose within him 
that he might achieve a peace at home,—the sound 
peace of freedoin,—as blessed as the peace which he 
had spread over the world abroad. And all the time, 
the chill and the damps of that chapel, dim amidst the 
yellow glare, with the night fog of January, were poison- 
ing his vitals, and shortening his allowance of life to a 
mere span. Beside him stood his friend and comrade, 
Huskisson. They were born in the same spring, they 
were neither of them to know another moment of health 
after this chilly night service; and their deaths were 
to be not far apart. What remained for both was the 
bitter last drops of the cup of life;—sickness, toil, per- 
plexity, some humiliation and infinite anguish. Here, 
if they had known their future, they would have laid 
down all self-regards, all ambition, all hope and mirth, 
all thoughts of finished work and a serene old age, and 
have gone forth to do and suffer the last stage of their 
service, before dropping into their untimely rest. These 
two had made no professions of grief about the death of 
the prince: they did not vaunt their feelings; yet here 
they were, sad and solemn ; while beside them stood one 
whose woes about the loss of his royal friend, and about 
the irreparable loss to the empire, were paraded before 
all men’s eyes, and dinned into the ears of all who would 
listen. Here stood Lord. Chancellor Eldon, beside the 
open grave in which he declared that the hopes of his 
country were being buried. Was he lost in grief?—his 
ready tears in fuller flow than ever?—his soul absorbed 
in patriotic meditation? “ Lord Eldon, recollecting”— 
what ?—that he might catch cold—stood upon his hat, 
to avoid chill from the flags: and his precaution was 
completely successful.” If it had but occurred to Can- 
ning to stand upon his hat!—but he was thinking of 
other things. There were others for whom death was 
in waiting! and some for whom great labours and deeds 
were preparing in life. The troublesome opponent of 
Ministers, Mr. Tierney, who was to be found dead in his 
study before the next royal funeral; and Lord Graves, 
who was to die by his own hand, under the provocation 
of royal vice or levity. And what tasks lay before 
those who were yet to live and work! Among the 
six dukes who bore the pall was he who was to succeed 
to the highest military office now thus vacated: and 
Wellington himself no doubt thought this night that he 
was of one mind in the great political questions of the 
day with the prince whose pall he bore. No doubt he 
believed that he should, in his proper place, do what he 
could to exclude the Catholics, and to keep the con- 
science of the sovereign, fixed upon the coronation oath, 
and his duty to Protestantism :—in his proper place, we 
say, because the duke spurned the idea of a military 
chief like himself taking civil office, and openly declared 
with indignation at an unfounded rumour, that he 
should be mad if he dreamed of the Premiership. Yet, 
before this royal vault should again be opened, Welling- 
ton was to be premier, and use his office to repeal the 
disabilities of the Catholics. ‘Truly, pledges and pro- 
phecies are dangerous things for statesmen to meddle 
with in tim»s of transition: and it would seem to be a 
main feature in the mission of the honest and resolute 
Wellington,—honest and resolute beyond all cavil,—to 
prove the presumption of pledges and prophecies in 
times of transition. Then there was Peel, with the 
same work before him, and much more, of which he 
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had not yet begun to dream; and with the fate before 
him of losing his best beloved honour—the representa- 
tion of his University—and gaining several others,—any 
one of which would suffice to make an immortality. 
And there was Hardinge, the friend of both the deceased 
and the incoming Commander-in-Chief, who was to 
signalize his age in the history of India by his adminis- 
tration and achievements both of peace and war. And 
there was, as Chief Mourner, he who was to be the next 
King, and in whose reign was ,to occur that vital 
renovation of our representative system which will be 
to thoughtful students of a thousand years hence what 
Magna Charta is to us. What a group was here col- 
lected, within the curtain of the future, seeing nothing 
but the vault at their feet, and the banners of the past 
waving above their heads; and, wherever they thought 
they saw some way into the coming time, seeing wrongly 
—mistaking their own fancy-painting on that curtain 
for discernment of what was behind it. And behind 
that veil, agents work unheard ;—death at his grave 
digging, —and the people with their demands and their 
acclamations,—and the trumpet voice of conviction 
summoning prejudice to the surrender. But what they 
saw not, we, as survivors, see; and what they heard not, 
we hear; for now that curtain of futurity is hung up 
over our heads as banners of the past; and the sum- 
mons of death, and of the popular will, and of individual 
conscience are still audible to us,—not in their first 
stunning crash, but as funereal echoes to which those 
banners float. 

This was 

THE DEATH OF CANNING. 

The session lasted two months after the re-assembling 
of Parliament on the first of May. It was a season of 
turbulence and rancour, which it was painful and hum- 
bling to look back upon. The only consolation is in 
the reflection that the disorder, though it took the ap- 
pearance of hatred between individual men, was in fact 
a feature of the state of political transition. The 
minister was the professed object of the rancour, and it 
was he who sank under it: but not even he, with all his 
powers, and all his attributes of offence, could have had 
such perturbation at another time and in another posi- 
tion. The real conflict was between old and new 
principles of policy, and the wounds which men received 
were as representatives of those principles. In as far 
as Mr. Canning could keep this truth before him, he 
was able to bear what was inflicted, but he could not 
always keep it in full view. Perhaps no man, of any 
temperament, could have done so; and it was not to be 
expected of one so sensitive as he. Yet he might have 
got through if he had had any fair chance of health: 
but he had been ill ever since the funeral in that cold 
January night, which had been nearly fatal to many be- 
sides himself. Now, feeble and exhausted, he was to 
experience no mercy. Those who had differed from his 
former politics, and those who detested his present aims; 
all who had suffered under his sarcastic wit ; all who 
were disappointed that he had overcome his late diffi- 
culties ; all who jealous of a “political adventurer” 
having risen over the heads of the aristocracies both of 
birth and of political administration, stimulated one an- 
other to insult, and overpower, if they could, the 
minister who stood exposed to all attacks—incapable of 
aid, because himself so immeasurably greater than all 
who would have aided—as than all who attacked him. 
During the remainder of the session he was a lion at 
bay. ‘The lion may turn a flashing eye upon his hunt- 
ers, and shake the woods with his roar; but a suffici- 
ency of wounds must prostrate him at last; and so it 
was here. Here were the flashing eye, the indomitable 
valour, and the thundering utterance, under which the 
assailants quailed for the moment. But the powers of 
life gave way; and, in a iittle while, only the silent 
ghost remained in the old haunts to call up the awe 
and remorse which were now too late. It is universally 
agreed that personality and insult were never before so 
rank in any assembly of English gentlemen as now, 
during the two months following Mr. Canning’s acces- 
sion to the premiership. 

And we conclude with the 

CHARACTER OF CANNING. 

His glory in our eyes is mainly that he was 
the Minister of the Peace ; his immortality lies in 
his foreign policy, by which peace was preserved 


and freedom established, in a manner and to an extent 
which the potentate of the world of mind is alone 
competent to achieve. Czars, emperors, kings, and 
popes, may make peace one with another, in a me- 
chanical and therefore precarious manner ; and this 
is all that, as the princes of the earth, they can do. 
The princes of the wider and higher realm of mind can 
do what Canning did,—spread Peace over continents, 
and the great globe itself, vitally and therefore perma- 


peace. Of a History of the Peace, he must be the hero. 
In a state of war he must have been something great 
and beneficent ; for his greatness was inherent, and 
his soul was—like the souls of all the greatest of men— 
benign : and his power,—the prerogative of genius,— 
was paramount as often as he was moved to pnt it 
forth. Without being able to divine what he would 
have done in a state of continuous war,—without daring 
to say that he would have calmed the tempest in its 
wrath as effectually as he forbade it to rise again,—we 
may be assured that he would have chosen to do great 
things, and have done what he chose. One of the 
strongest evidences of Mr. Canning’s power is the differ- 
ent light in which he appeared to the men about him 
and to us. His accomplishments so brilliant; his 
graces so exquisite, his wit so dazzling, that all observers 
were ‘completely occupied by these, so asto be almost 
insensible to the qualities of mind which are most 
impressive to those who never saw his face. To 
us he is, as Lord Holland called him, “ the first 
logician in Europe.” To us he is the thoughtful, calm, 
earnest, quiet statesman, sending forth from his office 
the most simple and business-like despatches, as free 
from pomp and noise as if they were a message from 
some pure intelligence. We believe and know all that 
can be told of his sensibility, his mirth, and the passion 
of his nature : and we see no reason for doubting it, as, 
in genius of a high order,—in Fox, for instance,—the 
logic and the sensibility are so intimately united, that in 
proportion as the emotions kindle and glow, the reason 
distils a purer and a yet purer truth. But to us, to 
whom the fire is out, there remains the essence ; and 
by that we judge him. We hear of his enthusiasms, 
kindling easily at all times, but especially on the appre- 
hension of great ideas: but what we see is that no 
favourite ideas led him away from a steady regard to 
the realities of his time. We hear of his unquenchable 
fancy ; but we see that it never beguiled him from 
taking a statesmanlike view of the society spread out 
below him, and waiting upon his administration of the 
powers of the government. He was one of the most 
practical of statesmen : and herein lay one of the most 
indisputable evidences of his genius. His genius, how- 
ever, never was questioned. There might be and there 
were men who disparaged genius itself in its applica- 
tion to politics : but there were none who doubted 
Canning’s having it, whatever it might be worth. 


This work worthily fills an Aiatus in our 
literature 





PHILOSOPHY. 


“Letters on the Truths contained in Popular 
Superstitions. By Usrpert Mayo, M.D. 
Blackwood. 


Lixe all men who are at once thoughtful 
and honest, Dr. Mayo believes that there are 
two sides to every question, and that even 
superstitions, which have been widely diffused 
and commanded the assent of nations and 
generations, will probably be found, if properly 
and fairly examined, to have some truth at the 
bottom of them, upon which as a founda- 
tion the errors of the popular creed have 
been erected. 

So believing, it occurred to him that it 
would be worth while for a philosopher to 
devote a little investigation to such widely- 
spread faiths as the divining rod, vampyrism, 
belief in ghosts and dreams, second sight, pos- 
session by devils, witchcraft, &c., and to endea- 
vour to ascertain what is the amount of reality 
in them, if any, and to sift the grains of truth 








nently, by diffusing and establishing the principles of 





from the bushels of chaff. The investigation 
proved to be far more curious and important 
than he had anticipated. He found that many 
of these superstitions were based upon facts in 
nature, and fell under the domain of physio- 
logy, to one of whose most important sections 
they added much new and valuable knowledge. 
Having collected from all authorities, ancient 
and modern, a vast body of facts, he has 
brought them together in a very pleasing 
form, and explained them in a manner which 
will be deemed upon the whole satisfactory. 
We have not for many a day perused a more 
curious and amusing volume. 

He first treats of the Divining Rod, and he 
is inclined to the conclusion that this popular 
superstition is by no means so baseless as the 
scientific world has, without trial, pronounced 
it. After relating numerous experiments made 
by persons of authority, and especially the 
researches of M. pe Tristan, in Paris, in 
1829, he expresses his own opinion that it is 
produced by the faculty, which Reuvuen- 
BACH found to exist in highly nervous patients, 
of perceiving the electric fluid that floats about 
magnets and the extremities of crystals, and 
which is invisible to the eye in the ordinary 
condition of the nervous system. 

He next treats of Vampyrism. The super- 
stition is that a Vampyre is a dead body which 
continues to live in the grave, but leaving it 
at night, for the purpose of sucking the blood 
of the living, by which it is nourished. It is 
reported and authenticated by the public tri- 
bunals of several countries that, where Vam- 
pyrism has been supposed to exist, the graves 
have been opened, and the body of the supposed 
Vampyre found quite fresh, with hair and nails 
grown long. 

Dr. Mayo thinks that this latter fact may 
be true, and thus that the superstition had its 
origin, and the explanation 1s that they were 
cases of apparent and not of real death, or, as 
it has been termed, of death-trance. He has 
collected numerous recorded instances of this 

Strange state of being which is not to be, 
We present some of them. 
CASE OF DEATH-TRANCE 

Here is an example, borrowed from the “ Journal des 
Savans” 1741. 

There was a Colonel Russell, whose wife, to whom he 
was affectionately attached, died, or appeared to doso. But 
he would not allow the body to be burie 1, and threatened 
to shoot any one who should interfere to remove it for 
that purpose. His conduct was guided by reason as 
well affection and instinct. He said he weald not part 
from the body till its decomposition had begun. Eight 
days had passed during which the body of his wife gave ne 
signs of life ;—when, as he sat bedewing her hand with 
his tears, the churchbell tolled, and to his unspeakable 
amazement, his wife sat up, and said “ that is the last 
bell, we shall be too late.” She recovered 

There are cases on record of persons, who could spon- 
taneously fall into death-trance.—Monti, in a letter to 
Haller, adverts to several ; and mentions in particular, a 
peasant upon whom, when he assumed this state, the 
flies would settle ; breathing, the pulse, and all ordinary 
signs of life disappeared. 

A priest of the name of Caelius Rhodaginus had the 
same faculty; but the most celebrated is that of Colonel 
Townshend, mentioned in the surgical works of Gooch; 
by whom, and by Doctor Cheyne and Doctor Baynard, 
and by Mr. Shrine, an apothecary, the performance of 
Colonel Townshend was seen and attested. They had 
long attended him, for he was an habitual invalid; and 
he had often invited them ta 
of his dying and coming to life again, but they had 
hitherto refused, from fear of the conse quences to him- 
self. But at last they assented. Accordingly, in their 
presence Colonel Townshend laid himself down on his 
back, and Doctor Cheyne undertook to observe his pulse ; 
Doctor Baynard laid his hand on bis heart; and Mr. 


witness the phenomenon 
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who think and say precisely what they thought and 
said at the beginning—are the political bigots who 
cannot live and learn. Under a new period like this, 
new men must come up,—men who discern the signs of 
the times earlier and more clearly than politicians who 
are closed in by class limits and governmental tradi- 
tions. Such new men would hardly escape criticism 
from their colleagues, even if belonging to the order 
from which statesmen are usually derived. Their 
being brought in as a sign of new times is a ground of 
jealousy in itself. But the new men must, from the 
very nature of the case, be from a class placed in a 
different position : and they have much to encounter. 
If wealthy, so as to be, in regard of fortune, independent 
of office, they are looked upon as upstarts. If without 
fortune, they are called adventurers. No matter how 
great their genius, how conspicuous their honesty, how 
unquestionable their disinterestedness, or even how 
aristocratic their tendencies ;—if they live on the pro- 
ceeds of office, and make statesmanship the business of 
their lives, they are “ adventurers.” 


Next we adduce in proof both of her im- 
partiality and her skill in portraiture, her sketch 
of the character of 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

The Catholic question might be considered as settled 
is the exposition of the measure fell from the lips of the 
speaker: and in regard to the political character of Mr. 
Peel, the most important man in the country at that 
time and to this day, the case was clear to the eyes of 
the impartial and philosophical observer; and all sub- 
equent events have been but illustrations of what was 
that night revealed. Mr. Canning was wont to say that 
Mr. Peel was his rightful successor in statesmanship; 
and so he has proved himself: but the method of his 
procedure has been as different from that of Canning as 
the nature of the man. Each has been an inestimable 
blessing to his country in a singular and perilous period 
of transition: the one in spite of the drawbacks which 
attend upon all human agency; the other apparently in 
consequence of them, Mr. Canning had a glorious ap- 
prehension of the principle of freedom, clouded and 
intercepted by prejudices full of insolence and _per- 
verseness He toiled and made sacrifices for the relief 
of the Catholics, and used all the influence of his office 
and his character for the promotion of political liberty 
abroad; but he opposed Parliamentary Reform and the 
relief of the Dissenters. Mr. Peel appears never to have 
had, in his youth and early manhood, any conception of 
popular freedom at all. What he has is the result of a 
political experience which has emancipated him from 
the misfortunes of his early political training and con- 
nexions. If any man could be said to have been born 
in a condition of political opinion, it was he. He was 
born into Conservatism, and reared in it, and stationed 
to watch over and preserve it: and herein lies the mis- 
fortune which probably alone has prevented his taking 
rank as a first-rate statesman. But that which is his 
personal misfortune has been, in the opinion of many of 
the wise, the saving of our country from revolution in 
an age of revolutions. He has been our bridge over the 
abyss in which the state might ere this have been lost. 
A statesman who, setting out on his course without high 
and definite aims, finds his principles by the wayside as 
he proceeds, can never be the highest of his order, how- 
ever faithful and courageous he may be in the applica- 
tion of the truths which he has appropriated: but, in 
the absence of the loftiest statesmanship which can be 
conceived of, and which no reasonable nation expects at 
any given time to enjoy, the greatest blessing which can 
be desired is that of a statesman who can understand 
and guide the time; that guiding—that leading on— 
supposing him ahead of the average wisdom of his 
generation. 

And this is what Mr. Peel has been to his country 
from the day of his bringing in the Catholic Relief Bill. 
He was not then what he has since proved himself 
capable of being; but his explanation on that day 
showed to sagacious observers precisely what he was, 
and what he might be expected to become. At thai 
time, he was sorry that changes on behalf of Liberalism 
were required. It would have pleased him better to 
have been able to go on in the old ways, which he 
believed to be safer for rulers, and happier for the 
people, than the new methods which compelled their 
own adoption, But he saw the necessity: he saw that 








to preserve the peace of society, and to respect the con- 
victions of the majority, was a higher duty than to rule 
according to his own predilections. It was an irksome 
and a humiliating duty; but it was a clear one; «and he 
did it. He had much to bear from the rage and con- 
tempt of old connexions, and from the jealousy and 
scorn of the Liberals who had hitherto. been his op- 
ponents: but these visitations were penalties on his 
former and lower opinions—on his previous false posi- 
tion, and not on his new enlightenment. The enlight- 
enment was not yet great; but when once the clouds 
begin to part, there is no saying how much sunshine 
may be let. down: a rent was made in the educational 
prejudice which had hitherto canopied his mind; and 
such rents are never closed. The cry at the time was, 
about this speech, in the market-places and by fire- 
sides, that it was not the speech of a great man; that it 
assumed a tone no higher than that of reluctant yield- 
ing to an irresistible necessity. And this was quite 
true. Such was the tone of the speech; but it was this 
very characteristic which gave hope to the wise that 
the speaker would become, or would prove himself a 
great man hereafter. They liked the simple truth of 
the explanation better than any sudden assumption of a 
higher ground. There was honesty and heart enough 
in it to afford an expectation that he would soon attain 
a higher ground, while there was an assurance that he 
would not pretend to any other ground than that which 
he actually held. From that time his expansion and 
advancement have been very remarkable. His mind 
and heart have kindled with an enthusiasm of which he 
was twenty yeurs ago supposed unsusceptible; an en- 
thusiasm of popular sympathy, and in favour of a 
pervasive justice. The union of this liberal sympathy 
with former habits of political conduct has made him a 
statesman precisely adapted to his age: to serve his 
country and his time, though not to reap the immediate 
rewards of popularity, or adequate gratitude. The 
mischief of his early false position has followed him 
throughout, and must ever follow him. Even such 
services as his, in themselves so unquestionable, have 
been received, up to the latest period, with a certain 
degree of mistrust. And this is right: not because the 
man deserves it, for he has long shown that he merits, 
and from the most thoughtful he certainly enjoys, the 
fullest confidence that can be reposed in any man who 
has proved himself fallible in his vocation: but because 
it is inevitable that a man who has once been in a false 
position must forego the unhesitating trust which is 
reposed in a man of equal qualifications, who has always 
recognized, taken, and held his own true position. We 
have not, however, any other man of equal qualifications. 
We cannot have one of a more unquestionable disin- 
terestedness; and Mr. Peel stands pronounced beyond 
all controversy the greatest statesman of his age. To 
him we owe our rescue or exemption from the political 
calamities which perhaps no one else could have averted ; 
and to him we are indebted for so many homely and 
substantial benefits of good government, and such bril- 
liant renovations of our national resources, that it seems 
impossible for the national gratitude to overtake his 
deserts. If he was at first the victim, he has since 
shown himself the conqueror, of time and circumstance; 
and, for many years past, it has been clear to the 
unprejudiced, that all fault-finding with Mr. Peel’s 
character and political conduct, as a whole, resolves 
itself into a complaint that he was not made another 
sort of man than he is. 


Of description a finer passage could not be 
found than the following. 

THE FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 

If those who attended that funeral could have seen 
their own position between the past and the future as 
we see it now, it would have so absorbed all their 
thoughts as that the body might have been lowered in- 
to its vault unseen, and the funeral anthems have been 
unheard. A more singular assemblage than the doomed 
group about the mouth of that vault, had seldom been 
seen. In virtue of our survivorship, we can observe 
them now, each one with his fate hovering over his un- 
govered head. He who was next to be lowered into 
that vault was not there. He was in his palace, weak 
in health and spirits,—relieved and yet perplexed that 
the course of government was simplified by the removal 
of his remonstrant brother, whose plea of nearness to 
the throne,—now so solemnly set aside,—had made his 








interference at once so irksome and difficult to disregard. 
There would be no more interference now ;—no more 
painful audiences,—no more letters brought in with 
that familiar superscription. The way was clear now; 
—but to what? Liverpool and Canning must settle 
that. If they felt that the Catholic question must be 
settled, they must show how it was to be done ; and 
they must do it. Liverpool and Canning! By that day 
twelvemonths, how was it with them? Lord Liverpool 
was not at Windsor that night. He laid down his care- 
worn head to rest, unaware that but a few more days 
of life—(as he considered life), remained to him. The 
body breathed for some months; but in a few days after 
this, the mind was dead. As for Canning,—his heart 
and mind were full as his noble brow shone in the 
torchlight. He well knew that it was not only his 
chief personal enemy who was here laid low, but the 
only insurmountable barrier to his policy! He saw an 
open course before him, or one which he himself could 
clear. He saw the foul fiend Revolution descend 
into that vault, to be sealed down in it with that coffin. 
He saw beyond that torch-lit chapel a sunny vision of 
Ireland tranquillized : and the hope rose within him 
that he might achieve a peace at home,—the sound 
peace of freedom,—as blessed as the peace which he 
had spread over the world abroad. And all the time, 
the chill and the damps of that chapel, dim amidst the 
yellow glare, with the night fog of January, were poison- 
ing his vitals, and shortening his allowance of life to a 
mere span. Beside him stood his friend and comrade, 
Huskisson. They were born in the same spring, they 
were neither of them to know another moment of health 
after this chilly night service; and their deaths were 
to be not far apart. What remained for both was the 
bitter last drops of the cup of life;—sickness, toil, per- 
plexity, some humiliation and infinite anguish. Here, 
if they had known their future, they would have laid 
down all self-regards, all ambition, all hope and mirth, 
all thoughts of finished work and a serene old age, and 
have gone forth to do and suffer the last stage of their 
service, before dropping into their untimely rest. These 
two had made no professions of grief about the death of 
the prince: they did not vaunt their feelings; yet here 
they were, sad and solemn ; while beside them stood one 
whose woes about the loss of his royal friend, and about 
the irreparable loss to the empire, were paraded before 
all men’s eyes, and dinned into the ears of all who would 
listen. Here stood Lord Chancellor Eldon, beside the 
open grave in which he declared that the hopes of his 
country were being buried. Was he lost in grief?—his 
ready tears in fuller flow than ever ?—his soul absorbed 
in patriotic meditation? “ Lord Eldon, recollecting”— 
what ?—that he might catch cold—stood upon his hat, 
to avoid chill from the flags: and his precaution was 
completely successful.” If it had but occurred to Can- 
ning to stand upon his hat!—but he was thinking of 
other things. There were others for whom death was 
in waiting! and some for whom great labours and deeds 
were preparing in life. The troublesome opponent of 
Ministers, Mr. Tierney, who was to be found dead in his 
study before the next royal funeral; and Lord Graves, 
who was to die by his own hand, under the provocation 
of royal vice or levity. And what tasks lay before 
those who were yet to live and work! Among the 
six dukes who bore the pall was he who was to succeed 
to the highest military office now thus vacated: and 
Wellington himself no doubt thought this night that he 
was of one mind in the great political questions of the 
day with the prince whose pall he bore. No doubt he 
believed that he should, in his proper place, do what he 
could to exclude the Catholics, and to keep the con- 
science of the sovereign, fixed upon the coronation oath, 
and his duty to Protestantism :—in his proper place, we 
say, because the duke spurned the idea of a military 
chief like himself taking civil office, and openly declared 
with indignation at an unfounded rumour, that he 
should be mad if he dreamed of the Premiership. Yet, 
before this royal vault should again be opened, Welling- 
ton was to be premier, and use his office to repeal the 
disabilities of the Catholics. Truly, pledges and pro- 
phecies are dangerous things for statesmen to meddle 
with in tims of transition: and it would seem to be a 
main feature in the mission of the honest and resolute 
Wellington,—honest and resolute beyond all cavil,—to 
prove the presumption of pledges and prophecies in 
times of transition. Then there was Peel, with the 
same work before him, and much more, of which he 
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had not yet begun to dream; and with the fate before 
him of losing his best beloved honour—the representa- 
tion of his University—and gaining several others,—any 
one of which would suffice to make an immortality. 
And there was Hardinge, the friend of both the deceased 
and the incoming Commander-in-Chief, who was to 
signalize his age in the history of India by his adminis- 
tration and achievements both of peace and war. And 
there was, as Chief Mourner, he who was to be the next 
King, and in whose reign was ,to occur that vital 
renovation of our representative system which will be 
to thoughtful students of a thousand years hence what 
Magna Charta is to us. What a group was here col- 
lected, within the curtain of the future, seeing nothing 
but the vault at their feet, and the banners of the past 
waving above their heads; and, wherever they thought 
they saw some way into the coming time, seeing wrongly 
—anistaking their own fancy-painting on that curtain 
for discernment of what was behind it. And behind 
that veil, agents work unheard ;—death at his grave 
digging,—and the people with their demands and their 
acclamations,—and the trumpet voice of conviction 
summoning prejudice to the surrender. But what they 
saw not, we, as survivors, see; and what they heard not, 
we hear; for now that curtain of futurity is hung up 
over our heads as banners of the past; and the sum- 
mons of death, and of the popular will, and of individuai 
conscience are still audible to us,—not in their first 
stunning crash, but as funereal echoes to which those 
banners float. 

This was 

THE DEATH OF CANNING. 

The session lasted two months after the re-assembling 
of Parliament on the first of May. It was a season of 
turbulence and rancour, which it was painful and hum- 
bling to look back upon. The only consolation is in 
the reflection that the disorder, though it took the ap- 
pearance of hatred between individual men, was in fact 
a feature of the state of political transition. The 
minister was the professed object of the rancour, and it 
was he who sank under it: but not even he, with all his 
powers, and all his attributes of offence, could have had 
such perturbation at another time and in another posi- 
tion. The real conflict was between old and new 
principles of policy, and the wounds which men received 
were as representatives of those principles. In as far 
as Mr. Canning could keep this truth before him, he 
was able to bear what was inflicted, but he could not 
always keep it in full view. Perhaps no man, of any 
temperament, could have done so; and it was not to be 
expected of one so sensitive as he. Yet he might have 
got through if he had had any fair chance of health: 
but he had been ill ever since the funeral in that cold 
January night, which had been nearly fatal to many be- 
sides himself. Now, feeble and exhausted, he was to 
experience no mercy. Those who had differed from his 
former politics, and those who detested his present aims; 
all who had suffered under his sarcastic wit ; all who 
were disappointed that he had overcome his late diffi- 
culties ; all who jealous of a “political adventurer” 
having risen over the heads of the aristocracies both of 
birth and of political administration, stimulated one an- 
other to insult, and overpower, if they could, the 
minister who stood exposed to all attacks—incapable of 
aid, because himself so immeasurably greater than all 
who would have aided—as than all who attacked him. 
During the remainder of the session he was a lion at 
bay. ‘The lion may turn a flashing eye upon his hunt- 
ers, and shake the woods with his roar; but a suffici- 
ency of wounds must prostrate him at last; and so it 
was here. Here were the flashing eye, the indomitable 
valour, and the thundering utterance, under which the 
assailants quailed for the moment. But the powers of 
life gave way; and, in a iittle while, only the silent 
ghost remained in the old haunts to call up the awe 
and remorse which were now too late. It is universally 
agreed that personality and insult were never before so 
rank in any assembly of English gentlemen as now, 
during the two months following Mr. Canning’s acces- 
sion to the premiership. 

And we conclude with the 

CHARACTER OF CANNING. 

His glory in our eyes is mainly that he was 
the Minister of the Peace ; his immortality lies in 
his foreign policy, by which peace was preserved 


which the potentate of the world of mind is alone 
competent to achieve. Czars, emperors, kings, and 
popes, may make peace one with another, in a me- 
chanical and therefore precarious manner ; and this 
is all that, as the princes of the earth, they can do. 
The princes of the wider and higher realm of mind can 
do what Canning did,—spread Peace over continents, 
and the great globe itself, vitally and therefore perma- 


peace. Of a History of the Peace, he must be the hero. 
In a state of war he must have been something great 
and beneficent ; for his greatness was inherent, and 
his soul was—like the souls of all the greatest of men— 
benign : and his power,—the prerogative of genius,— 
was paramount as often as he was moved to put it 
forth. Without being able to divine what he would 
have done in a state of continuous war,—without daring 
to say that he would have calmed the tempest in its 
wrath as effectually as he forbade it to rise again,—we 
may be assured that he would have chosen to do great 
things, and have done what he chose. One of the 
strongest evidences of Mr. Canning’s power is the differ- 
ent light in which he appeared to the men about him 
and to us. His accomplishments so brilliant, his 
graces so exquisite, his wit so dazzling, that all observers 
were completely occupied by these, so as to be almost 
insensible to the qualities of mind which are most 
impressive to those who never saw his face. To 
us he is, as Lord Holland called him, “ the first 
logician in Europe.” To us he is the thoughtful, calm, 
earnest, quiet statesman, sending forth from his office 
the most simple and businsss-like despatches, as free 
from pomp and noise as if they were a message from 
some pure intelligence. We believe and know all that 
can be told of his sensibility, his mirth, and the passion 
of his nature ; and we see no reason for doubting it, as, 
in genius of a high order—in Fox, for instance,—the 
logic and the sensibility are so intimately united, that in 
proportion as the emotions kindle and glow, the reason 
distils a purer and a yet purer truth. But to us, to 
whom the fire is out, there remains the essence ; and 
by that we judge him. We hear of his enthusiasms, 
kindling easily at all times, but especially on the appre- 
hension of great ideas: but what we see is that no 
favourite ideas led him away from a steady regard to 
the realities of his time. We hear of his unquenchable 
fancy ; but we see that it never beguiled him from 
taking a statesmanlike view of the society spread out 
below him, and waiting upon his administration of the 
powers of the government. He was one of the most 
practical of statesmen : and herein lay one of the most 
indisputable evidences of his genius. His genius, how- 
ever, never was questioned. There might be and there 
were men who disparaged genius itself in its applica- 
tion to politics : but there were none who doubted 
Canning’s having it, whatever it might be worth. 


This work worthily fills an hiatus in our 
literature. 





PHILOSOPHY. 





“Letters on the Truths contained in Popular 
Superstitions. By Usrpert Mayo, M.D. 
Blackwood. 


Lixe all men who are at once thoughtful 
and honest, Dr. Mayo believes that there are 
two sides to every question, and that even 
superstitions, which have been widely diffused 
and commanded the assent of nations and 
generations, will probably be found, if properly 
and fairly examined, to have some truth at the 
bottom of them, upon which as a founda- 
tion the errors of the popular creed have 
been erected. 

So believing, it occurred to him that it 
would be worth while for a philosopher to 
devote a little investigation to such widely- 
spread faiths as the divining rod, vampyrism, 
belief in ghosts and dreams, second sight, pos- 
session by devils, witchcraft, &c., and to endea- 
vour to ascertain what is the amount of reality 
in them, if any, and to sift the grains of truth 








and freedom established, in a manner and to an extent 


nently, by diffusing and establishing the principles of 


from the bushels of chaff. The investigation 
proved to be far more curious and important 
than he had anticipated. He found that many 
of these superstitions were based upon facts in 
nature, and fell under the domain of physio- 
logy, to one of whose most important sections 
they added much new and valuable knowledge. 
Having collected from all authorities, ancient 
and modern, a vast body of facts, he has 
brought them together in a very pleasing 
form, and explained them in a manner which 
will be deemed upon the whole satisfactory. 
We have not for many a day perused a more 
curious and amusing volume. 

He first treats of the Divining Rod, and he 
is inclined to the conclusion that this popular 
superstition is by no means so baseless as the 
scientific world has, without trial, pronounced 
it. After relating numerous experiments made 
by persons of authority, and especially the 
researches of M. pe Tristan, in Paris, in 
1829, he expresses his own opinion that it is 
produced by the faculty, which Reunen- 
BACH found to exist in highly nervous patients, 
of perceiving the electric fluid that floats about 
magnets and the extremities of crystals, and 
which is invisible to the eye in the ordinary 
condition of the nervous system. 

He next treats of Vampyrism. The super- 
stition is that a Vampyre is a dead body which 
continues to live in the grave, but leaving it 
at night, for the purpose of sucking the blood 
of the living, by which it is nourished. It is 
reported and authenticated by the public tri- 
bunals of several countries that, where Vam- 
pyrism has been supposed to exist, the graves 
have been opened, and the body of the supposed 
Vampyre found quite fresh, with hair and nails 
grown long. 

Dr. Mayo thinks that this latter fact may 
be true, and thus that the superstition had its 
origin, and the explanation 1s that they were 
cases of apparent and not of real death, or, as 
it has been termed, of death-trance. We has 
collected numerous recorded instances of this 


Strange state of being which is not to be, 
We present some of them. 


CASE OF DEATH-TRANCE 


Here is an example, borrowed from the “ Journal des 
Savans” 1741. 

There was a Colonel Russell, whose wife, to whom | 
was affectionately attached, died, or appeared to doso. But 
he would not allow the body to be buried, and threatened 
to shoot any one who should interfere to remove it for 
that purpose. His conduct was gui 
well affection and instinct. He said he weuld not part 
from the body till its decomposition had begun. Eight 
days had passed during which the body of his wife gave no 
signs of life ;—when, as he sat bedewing her hand with 
his tears, the churchbell tolled, and to his unspeakable 
amazement, his wife sat up, and said “ that is the last 
bell, we shall be too late.” She recovered 

There are cases on record of persons, who could spon- 
taneously fall into death-trance.—Monti, in a letter to 
Haller, adverts to several ; and mentions in particular, a 
peasant upon whom, when he assumed this state, the 
flies would settle ; breathing, the pulse, and all ordinary 
signs of life disappeared. 

A priest of the name of Caclius Rhodaginus had the 
same faculty; but the most celebrated is that of Colonel 
Townshend, mentioned in the surgical works of Gooch; 
by whom, and by Doctor Cheyne and Doctor Baynard, 
and by Mr. Shrine, an apothecary, the performance of 





ded by reason as 








Colonel Townshend was seen and attested. They had 
long attended him, for he was an habitual invalid; and 
he had often invited them to witness the phenomenon 
of his dying and coming to life again, but they had 
hitherto refused, from fear of the consequences to him- 
self. But at last they assented. Accordingly, in their 


presence Colonel Townshend laid himself down on his 
back, and Doctor Cheyne undertook to observe his pulse ; 





Doctor Baynard laid his hand on bis heart; and Mr. 
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Shrine had a looking-glass to hold to his mouth. After 
a few seconds, pulse, breathing, and the action of the 
heart, were no longer to be observed. Each of the wit- 
nesses satisfied himself of the entire cessation of these 
phenomena. When the death-trance had lasted half an 
hour, the Doctors began to fear that their patient had 
pushed the experiment too far, and was dead in earnest. 
And they were preparing to leave the house, when a 
slight movement of the body attracted their attention. 
They renewed their routine of observation; when the 
pulse and sensible motion of the heart gradually 
returned, and breathing, and consciousness. The sequel 
of the tale is strange. Colonel Townshend, on recover- 
ing, sent for his attorney, made his will, and died, for 
good and all, six hours afterwards. 

And here is another which occurred in the 
hospital of Paderborn, in Westphalia, in 1835, 
and reported by the physicians of that estab- 
lishment :— 

A young man of the name of Caspar Kreite from 
Berne died in the hospital of Paderborn, but his body 
could not be interred for three weeks for the following 
reasons. During the first twenty-four hours after 
drawing its last breath the corpse opened its eyes, and 
the pulse could be felt for a few minutes beating feebly 
and irregularly. On the third and fourth day points of 
the skin, which had been burned, to the reality of his 
death, suppurated. On the fifth day the corpse changed 
the position of one hand ; on the ninth day a vesiculal 
eruption appeared on the back. For nine days there 
was a vertical fold of the skin on the forehead, a sort of 
frown ; and the features had not the character of death. 
The lips remained red till the eighteenth day ; and the 
joints preserved their flexibility from first to last. He 
lay in this state in a warm room for nineteen days, 
without any further alteration than a sensible wasting 
in flesh. ‘Till after the nineteenth day no discolora- 
tion of the body or odor of putrefaction were observed. 
He had been cured of ague ; and laboured under a 
slight chest affection, but there had been no adequate 
cause of his death. It is evident, that this person was 
much more alive than many are in the death-trance ; 
and one-half suspects that stimulants and nourishing 
properly introduced might have entirely reanimated him. 





Nor is it so rare an occurrence as might be 
imagined— 

It is stated in Froiriep’s Notizen, 1829, Nro. 522, 
that agreeably to a then recent ordinance in New York, 
coffins presented for burial were kept above ground 
eight days, open at the head, and so arranged, that the 
least movement of the body would ring a bell, through 
strings attached to the hands and feet. It will hardly 
ited that out of twelve hundred whose interment 
had been then postpone 


hundred ! 





d, six returned to life, one in 





ever’ ) The arrangement thus beneficially 
ado} it New York, is, however, imperfect, as it makes 
time the criterion for interment. The time is not 


known during which 
remain alive. 
Unreal Ghosts are the theme of the third 
letter, a phenomenon easily explicable physio- 
logically. But other ghosts are not so easily 
accounted for, as the following, for instance, 
which Dr, Mayo relates on his own authority— 
A late General Wynyard, and the late General Sir 
John Sherbroke, when young men, were serving in 
Canada. One day—it was daylight—Mr. Wynyard and 
Mr. Sherbroke both saw pass through the room where 
they sat, a figure, which Mr. Wynyard recognized as a 


brother then far away. One of the two walked to the 
1 


a body in a death-trance may 


door, and looked upon the landing-place ; but the 
stranger was not there, and a servant who was on the 
stairs had seen no body pass out. In time news arrived 


that Mr. Wynyard’s brother had died about the time of 
the visit of the apparition. 

I have had opportunities of of two near 
evidence the 
Chey told me that they hadeach heard 
More recent] 


relations of this general Wynyard upon what 
abov story rests. 


LV, a gentleman, 





whose accuracy of recollection exceeds that of most 
other people has told me that he had heard the late Sir 
John Sherbroke, the other party in the ghost story, tell 
it much in the same way at a dinner-table. 


Dr, Mayo admits that the numerous authen- 





ticated cases of this kind require some other 
explanation than the usual one of accidental 
coincidence. He deems them to be the result 
of a faculty of the human mind whose existence 
has only lately been suspected, but in which he 
has himself begun to feel some confidence, 
however sceptical formerly—that is to say, a 
faculty by which the mind or soul of one 
human being can be brought, in the natural 
course of things, and under physiological laws 
hereafter to be determined, into immediate 
relation with the mind of another living person. 
To these views Dr. Mayo anticipates the hos- 
tility of the materialists who hold that mind is 
only a function of brain, and therefore cannot 
have separate action. But all who believe in 
the existence of soul as distinct from body, 
will readily admit, at least, the abstract pro- 
bability of its being able to exercise a power of 
independent action in certain circumstances. 
Dr. Mayo expounds thus the an#i-materialist 
theory of mind— 

It is indeed true that with the manifestation of each 
thought or feeling a corresponding decomposition of the 
brain takes place. But it is equally true that in a 
voltaic battery in action, each movement of electric 
force developed there is attended with a waste of the 
metal-plates which help to form it. But that waste is 
not converted into electric fluid. The exact quantity of 
pure copper which disappears may be detected in the 
form of sulphate of copper. The electricity was not 
produced; it was only set in motion by the chemical 
decomposition. Here is the true material analogy of the 
relation of the brain to the mind. Mind, like electricity, 
is an imponderable force pervading the universe: and 
there happen to be known to us certain material arrange- 
ments, through which each may be influenced. We 
cannot indeed pursue the analogy beyond this step. 
Consciousness and electricity have nothing further in 
common. ‘Their further relations to the dissimilar 
material arrangements, through which they may be 
excited or disturbed, are subjects of totally distinct 
studies, and resolvable into laws which have no affinity, 
and admit of no comparison. 

It is singular how early in the history of mankind 
the belief in the separate existence of the soul developed 
itself as an instinct of our nature. 

Trance is the theme of the fifth letter. He 
endeavours to explain this by a series of pro- 
positions as to the relationship of mind and 
body, the substance of which is, that in the 
normal state of the bodily organs the mind 
acts only through them; but that in their 
abnormal state the mental faculties may occupy 
unaccustomed organs, or a part even be set 
entirely free. Sleep is not the suspension of 
the mental faculties, but merely the suspension 
of the attention. 

SLEEP. 

We catch glimpses of its nature at the moment of 
falling asleep and of waking. When it is the usual time 
for sleep, if our attention happens to be livelily excited, 
it is in vain we court sleep. When we are striving to 
contend against the sense of overwhelming fatigue, what 
we feel is that we can no longer command our attention. 
Then we are lost, or are asleep. Then the head and 
body drops forwards ; we have ceased to attend to the 
maintenance of our equilibrium. Any iteration of 
gentle impressions, enough to divert attention from other 
objects, without arousing it, promotes sleep. 

Thus we recognize as the psychical basis of sleep the 
suspension of the attention. 

Are any other mental faculties suspended in sleep ? 





Sensation and the influence of the will over the muscular 
b 1 arenot. For our dreams are liable to be shaped 
by what we hear. The sleeper without waking will 
turn away his head from a bright light ; will withdraw 
his arm if you pinch it ; will utter aloud words which 
he dreams he is employing, The seeming insensibility 
in sleep, the appari suspension of the influence of the 
will, are simply consequences of thesuspension of attention. 


In sleep, all dream, but all do not remember 
their dreams. 


—~~— 





Sleep is a normal condition of the mind. 

Trance differs from sleep in this—that 
trance is the supervention upon sleep of an 
abnormal relation of mind and the nervous 
system. In all its forms some of the mental 
functions are no longer located in their pristine 
organs, 

In almost all its forms it is easy to show that some 
of the mental functions are no longer located in their 
pristine organs. The most ordinary ehange is the de- 
parture of common sensation from the organ of touch. 
Next, sight leaves the organs of vision. To make up 
for these desertions, if the patient wake in trance, either 
the same senses re-appear elsewhere, or some unaccount- 
able mode of general perception manifests itself. 

A strict alliance exists between trance and the whole 
family of spasms. Most of them are exclusively devel- 
oped in connexion with it; all are liable to be combined 
with it. One kind is catalepsy; the body motionless, 
statue-like, but the tone of spasm maintamed low, so that 
you may arrange the statue in what attitude you will, 
and it preserves it. A second is catochus; like the pre- 
ceding, but with a higher power of spasm, so that the 
joints are rigidly fixed; and if you overcome one for a 
moment with superior strength, being let go it flies 
back to where it was. A third; partial spasm of equal 
rigidity, arching the body forwards or backworks or 
laterally, or fixing one limb or more. The fourth, clonic 
spasm; for instance, the contortions and convulsive 
struggles of epilepsy. The fifth, an impulse to rapid 
and varied muscular actions, nearly equalling convulsions 
in violence, but combined so as to travesty ordinary 
voluntary motion; this is the dance of St. Veitz, which 
took its name from an epidemie outbreak in Germany 
in the 13th century, that was supposed to be cured by 
the interposition of the saint; then, persons of all 
classes were seized in groups in public with a fury of 
kicking, shuffling, dancing together, till they dropt, 
Now the same agency is manifested either in a violent 
rush and disposition to climb with inconceivable agility 
and precision; or alternatively, to twist the features, 
roll the neck, and jerk and swing the limbs even to the 
extent of dislocating them. 

The causes of trance are mostly mental, Trance 
appears to be contagious. Viewed medically, it is seldom 
directly dangerous. It is a product of over-excitability, 
which time blunts. The disposition to trance (unless 
epilepsy, instead of being allied to, is a form of trance) 
is seldom manifested for more than three or four months; 
or in extreme cases during more than two or three 
years. 

There are three kinds of 

TRANCE-SLEEP. 

As there are three grades of ordinary sleep, the 
heavy stupor of intense fatige, common deep sleep, and 
the lightest sleep; so are there three degrees of trance- 
sleep. The differences of these three degrees in trance- 
sleep are indeed so great as to constitute them distinct 
conditions; but they glide intoeach other. The deepest 
trance-sleep has been already described under the title 
of death-trance, in connexion with the subject of vam- 
pyrism. The middle grade deserves to be called trance- 
coma. The lightest form of trance-sleep is the common 
initiatory stage of trance; than which the patient may 
indeed advance no further. But this state is liable 
either to darken into the deeper forms of trance-sleep; 
or on the other hand to brighten into half-waking, or 
into whole-waking in trance; the latter mutations being 
the most frequent. 

Two features manifest themselves in all the forms 
of trance-sleep. One is the apparent absence of sensa- 
tion; the other the occurrence of vivid and coherent 
dreams. The suspension of sensation is so complete 
that a limb may be amputated, even in the lightest form 
of trance-sleep, without the patient feeling it, The 
loudest sounds are unheard. Light has no effect upon 
the eyes. The dreams of trance-sleep, to which the 
term visions might be appropriately made over, are dis- 
tinguished from those of common sleep, not only by their 
and coherence, but likewise by their bearing a 
direct relation to, and realizing as it were, the train of 
thought before uppermost in the patient's mind. Thus, 
in trance-sleep, attention re-appears and plays a part. 
Consistently with which in the lightest form of the 
seizure, the patient may remain cither sitting or stand- 
ing, and not lose his equilibrium. 
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This at once explains the modus operandi of 
mesmerism, so much abused and so angrily 
denied. It is simply a process by which we 
induce a trance sleep, and all the phenomena 
we then witness are those not of mesmerism, 
but of the trance sleep described by Dr. Mayo 
as a well-known and undisputed physiological 
condition ! 

We must return to this interesting volume. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal in France in 1845 and 1848, with 
Letters from Italy in 1847, of Things and 
Persons concerning the Church and Educa- 
tion. By Tuomas Witutam Atuies, M.A, 
Rector of Launton, Oxon. Longman and 
Co. 1849. 


Tue Rector of Launton is an outspoken 
“no-mistake” adherent to that section of the 
established church which calls itself Anglican, 
which is called Puseyite, but which is Romanist 
in substance. He goes far beyond those 
moderate men, who, with considerable show 
of reason, contend that the church had become 
too cold and tame, running into the opposite 
extreme of quakerism in its desire to avoid 
excessive ceremonials, and relying too much 
upon spiritual and too little upon sensuous in- 
fluences for producing impressions upon the 
vulgar, and, as it were, compelling them to 
worship. Mr. Attres, as it seems to us, 
adopts everthing of Romanism but the name, 
and keeps his place and his pay, as a preacher 
and reetor of an English church, while openly 
proclaiming doctrines which that church re- 
udiates. This may be a worldly wise policy, 
ut it is not very honest, nor does it tend to 
raise him in public estimation, or give weight 
to what he says in justification of his departure 
from the doctrines he was ordained to teach. 
Mr. Auurss has the same right as every other 
member of a free country to believe and pro- 
mulgate whatever religious dogmas he pleases: 
but he has no right to retain the emoluments 
and dignities of one church while avowing and 
preaching the creed of another. . 

Mr. At.tes, being such, is, of course, de- 
lighted with everything he beheld on the con- 
tinent relating to the ceremonials and doings 
of the church. He sympathizes with, and 
assents to all. He asserts his belief in the real 
presence; he applauds confession, monkery, 
the votive offerings, the mass, the incense, the 
processions. He gives credit to church 
miracles, and acknowledges that apostolical 
succession is transmitted through the Romish 
church, The reader will ask, after this enu- 
meration, what pretence Mr. Axigs puts 
forth for not forthwith going over to a church 
whose principal doctrines and practices, and 
even whose divine commission, he acknowledges 
and approves. Of course he finds some points 
of difference and these are—that he does not 
ye approve the familiarity with which the 

irgin and the saints are treated by the com- 
mon people, and he is not altogether convinced 
that there is divine authority for the papacy. 
The Romish church he considers to be an 
established truth, but he is not sure that it has 
not trespassed beyond its powers in placing one 
bishop at its head. He justifies his own ad- 
berence in name to the English church by 
asserting that its present is not its proper form, 
and in anticipating an early reconciliation and 
reunion between the mother of Rome and her 
Anglican daughter. 

Mr. Aires made the journeys which he 
has noted in this volume purposely that he 








practice. Three times he went to France and 
once to Italy, attracted to the latter country in 
1847 by the fame of the Addolorata, who was 
then exhibiting her sympathetic wounds which 
resembled those of the crucifixion. But in 
France his inquiries extended much further, 
including the state of education, and inciden- 
tally the social condition of the people, and 
upon which he has collected a great deal of 
new and interesting information. According 
to his account, and we see no reason to 
question its correctness, the upper classes are, 
with few exceptions, infidels, repudiating reli- 
rion, and lax in morals. The hourgeois are 
ittle better. Whatever of faith yet lingers in 
that land is to be found among the Towest 
classes, and chiefly the peasantry ;—but un- 
happily the faith is only tradition; their 
piety formal; they do what they are told; pay 
their dues; go to mass; confess ; sin again; do 
penance, and are excused. If Mr. ALrtEs is 
not misinformed, the hotbeds of scepticism in 
France are the Universities! But he claims 
for the priesthood the credit of exerting them- 
selves strenuously to stay the moral pestilence. 
Whatever of improvement is manifest is due to 
their labors. The engine by which they hope 
to effect a religious revival is education. They 
are everywhere opening cheap schools an¢ 

directing the mind of the rising generation to 
religious thought. There is, he thinks, yet 
hope that France may be a religious nation. 
We wish we could share his confidence! 

The style is somewhat hard and dry—a 
little too scholar-like to be agreeable ; but it 
impresses the reader with a sense of power in 
in the writer. A few specimens will suflice. 


Mr. Axtizs puts faith in such stories as the | 
| 


following. 
A MIRACLE IN PARIS. 

As we rose, says the rector of Launton, to leave I 
asked him if the Sceur de Charité were still living to 
whom the vision of the Blessed Virgin had been granted. 
He replied that she was. But you have heard, I sup- 
pose, the miracle which has happened lately. We said 
we had not. A young novice, he continued, of the Sceurs 
de la Charité, on the 30th April last, received, in 
attending a sick sister, 2 most violent luxation of the 
vertebral column. The surgeon considered her case so 
full of danger that he refused to operate on it without 
calling in another. The head was turned round and 
pressed closely on the left shoulder; paralysis had 
seized on the left side, and the right was beginning to 
be affected. The surgeon said an operation might be 
performed, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 


failed. She had been several days in this state; the | 





for a written 
authorisation to operate on her; she did not like to 


unless the patient herself demanded it. 


Supérieure of the Sisters was asked 


agree to thi 
At length they determined on a neuvaine of prayers to 


St. Vincent de Paul, the feast of the translation of 





whose relics they were then celebrating [his began 


on Sunday, the 7th May. After this had begun, the 
patient expressed the most earnest desire to be carried 
into the church of S. Vincent Paul, and to be laid 
before the shrine containing his relics over the altar. 
She had the most confident persuasion that she should 


be cured by his intercession. Her confessor, as he told 


me, set himself against it as much as he could—he had | 


o administer the 


given over her case, and was coin 
last sacraments to her on the next day. At her repeated 
request it was referred to the Supérieur Général, and he 
gave his consent that she should be carried on a couch 
to the church between four and five in the morning. 
The Supérieur said to hims« lf, as he told us, the case is 


will be no worse 


desperate; if she dies on the way it 








than it is now She was according] ried to tl 


1 t on. at tl & he took 


church on 9th of May. 1 before the 
14 - 4 
altar; as th 


face with both hands and pushed it round from where 


it had been pressed on the left shoulder beyond its | 
At the elevation she tried to 


proper place to the right. 


may see and judge for himself of Romanism in | rise, but to no purpose. She received the Holy Com- 


and in the greatest 





} munion with the utmost difficulty 
| pain; but, before the priest had finished the mass, she 
| rose of herself from her bed, pertec tly cured, and knelt 
down. She staid in the church while another mass was 
} said, en action de Graces; and then walked back to the 
house of the Sisters of Charity in the Rue du Bac 
(about ten minutes’ walk). The Bishop of Carcassonne, 
who was in the church, about to say mass at the time, 
was told by the Supérieur Général what had happened. 
He said to her, “ Doubtless, you prayed fervently ?” 
“No, my Lord,” she replied; “I did not pray; I be- 
lieved.” (“ Non, Monseigneur, je ne priais pas; je 
eroyais.”) 

After this acount I inquired of the Supérieur Général 
whether we might be allowed to see and speak with the 
young person to whom this had happened; “ for,” I said, 
** people in England will simply disbelieve it.” He con- 
sented, and sent for a priest to take us to the house of 
the Sisters of Charity, with a request to the Supérieure 
| to let us see the novice. ‘Fhis priest was her confessor; 
| and from him we heard a great deal in confirmation of 





| the above account; how hopeless her case had appeared, 
|} and how bent she was upon being carried before S. 
| Vincent’s shrine, which he had discouraged as much as 
| possible. We also saw the Mére Supérieure, who gave 
}the same information. At length the novice herself 
was introduced, who told the same tale in a very simple 
and natural way. She described herself as in such a 
suffering state that she did not attempt to pray in the 
| church; that she heard a sort of crack in her neck, and 
| thereupon thrust her face round from the left to the 
| right side—so that the sister, who was with her put it 
| back just right; but after this she continued in extreme 
| pain and weakness; tried in vain to rise at the elevation; 
j and only a little after receiving the Holy Communion 
felt suddenly quite well. She had never since felt the 
least return of her pain. I asked her how the accident 
had happened. She said she had taken up the sick 


| sister to support her, when, by some mishap, the whole 
Others told me 








weight of her body fell on her neck. 
that her confidence of being healed had been so great, 
that before she was carried to the church she had said 
| to the sister waiting on her, “ You may put my ‘cou- 





vert’ in the refectory for to-morrow, for I shall return 

on foot.” When the surgeon came, after her return, to 
} see her, the sister told him that the patient had no need 
| of his services. “ What! she is dead!” he said. “ No,” 
| replied the sister, “she is cured.” “She is cured ! 
| How ?” He then asked to see her; and was obliged to 
| confess that it was a perfect cure. M. Hervé stutters a 
little, and his agitation at finding a patient in such a 
| State so unexpectedly cured added to this defect. I 
| was told that he shook her head about in every direction, 
| exclaiming, “ C’était cassé ! c’était cassé ! c’était cassé 1” 


AN ESTATICA. 

First I must tell you, we had an introduction to 
Manzoni at Milan from a friend in Paris; and his son- 
in-law had just returned from seeing one of the two 


| From Trent he describes : 
| 
persons who were the object of our present pilgrimage— 
the Addolorata and the Estatica, whose case was set 
forth, some few years ago (about three or four), by Lord 


Shrewsbury. The first of these has received the stig- 
) 





f the Passion, from which blood issues every 
) oles the 
nd feet. and the wound in the left side; and the 

We met a lady in 
lic, who had seen them, and spoke 





he f thorns, the nai 





second lives in a continual trance. 
Paris, a Roman Cath 


much about both, bunt not very satisfactorily to our 


minds. We determined accordingly, if possible, to 
visit them ourselves, and received full instruction from 


Signor Stephano Stampa at Milan as to the route and 
‘all other needful circumstances. Well, at Trent we 
went to the bishop; for one of these persons, Maria 
Mirl, the 
seen without a letter from the bishop, which we hardly 
expected would be granted to any persons not Romans. 
However, we wrote Artium Magister, Oxford, upon our 





Estatica, lives in a convent, and may not be 


cards, and sent them in. He received us very politely, 
rt 1 at t petition for a letter, begged us, if 
possible, to ca 1 give him our opinion on the 
ca ud ie, “we cannot pro- 
ounce about either case, ¢ pecially the Estatica, while 


hought every one who had the opportunity should 


they live, and the end is uncertain;” and he further 
thou 
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ns 
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make an unfettered judgment for themselves. At the 
conclusion of the interview he gave us his blessing, and 
by noon we were on our way in an omnibus to Neumarkt, 
up the valley of the Adige; grand castellated rocks 
overgrown with brushwood, some 12 or 1700 feet, on 
either side of this rapid river. Neumarkt is a stupid 
little place; and we were considerably imposed upon by 
the worthies there, who might have put us at once in 
the way to our point. Next morning, Thursday, 29, 
we took a carriage to Cavalese, a small town in the 
mountains, a post and a half distant; and after breakfast 
there, we found out Signor Yoris, a medico, to whom 
Signor S. Stampa had given us a letter of introduction. 
He was very civil, and offered to accompany us to the 
village of the Addolorata, whose name is Domenica 
Lazzari. This place is called Capriana, and we walked 
thither in something less than four hours, a distance (I 
supposed) of about nine or ten miles. This Was across 
a range of hills, and up the valley of a tributary to the 
Adige; the hills covered with forests of spruce and 
pine, and very beautiful. We got to Capriana about 
five p.M.; and I will give you an abridgment of notes 
I wrote that evening for the rest of the account. 
Reached Capriana at five, turned to the right to the 
house—almost the outside of all, the meanest we saw— 
and after some minutes the sister arrived and let us in. 
The room at first dark, too dark to see more than the 
firure contracted in the bed, and the face dark with 
blood as low as the bottom of the nose, and a little 
lower on each side. The medico drew aside the curtain, 
and we saw plainly the stigmata on the back of the 
hand, and the marks round the forehead in a straight 
line, about an inch below the hair in the middle. The 
marks are about a quarter of an inch apart in an even 
row as far as the hair, and for three or four marks 
under it. The medico told me they go all round. 
There were other marks below the first down to the 
evebrows, but whether so regular as the first I could 
not tell for the quantity of blood clotted and dried on 
the face. The blood has flowed straight towards the 
bottom of the face, and not trickled sideways to the 
bed. There has been a good deal this week. The 
hands, which are much wasted, are clasped continually 
on the top of the bed clothes, and are marked a little 
above the centre with the stigmata (the nail holes); the 
scar extends half or three quarters of an inch all round, 
slightly red. The wound is cicatrised with a dark spot 
of dried blood in the centre. Inside (as well as I could 
see, the hands being clasped,) the left palm seems to 
have a long white wound right into the flesh, which is 
covered all round with dried blood. That on the face is 
so dark and continual, that, from the holes of the spice 
(thorn marks) to the nose, it is just like a dark mask. 
Her breast is curved up to a close convex, and the legs 
drawn up till almost doubled from convulsions. The 
medico says she was once as tall as Iam. Twelve or 
thirteen years since she has eaten any thing bnt the 
Blessed Sacrament, and that in the most minute por- 
tions possible. 
[he following are the correct dates :— 
“10th April, 1834. Nothing eaten since. 
“10th January, 1834. Stigmata, hands, 
side. 
“31st January, 1834. 
An altar is in the room, at which the bishop allows 
mass to be celebrated once or twice every week accord- 
ing to the convenience of the priest, and on saint's days. 
We spoke of the bishop. She was much interested 
also in all that the He kept fanning her 
with a large feather fan: her only relief. She suffers 
most on rhursday s. The issue of blood Fridays un- 
accompanied with pain: rather a relief. A woman and a 
boy came to see her. 
(she always suffers). Was told we 
Looks very intently at one. Light blue or blue 
eyes; hair fine,—a cold brown. Face awfully wasted. 
Her smile sweet. Says, when most in pain, “ Dio mio, 
mio Dio!” Friday morning, at 
with her. She was in an insensible state: waking up 
at intervals. The hands still clasped, but the head 
shaking, and her teeth chattering. The blood was 
bright red and fresh (flowing) from all the upper row 
of holes and the rest, though clotted below generally, 
for she suffers great heat of fever. The wounds of the 
| 1 ran, but outside (on the st 
the blood had run down the back of the hand in a broad 
stream toa little below the wrist, and there stopped 


feet, and 


Crown of thorns.” 


doctor said. 


Cheerful when freer from pain 
English. 


were 


grey 


five, we were again 





hands were open at 
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one small current had trickled across to the bottom of 
the hand. It was clotted. I looked as close as I could 
by stooping to the inside of the left hand. My impres- 
sion was of an open wound, much deeper; long, with 
lips standing out upon the upper side; much blood had 
run over the inside of her hand; it ran to the wrist 
and all over the palms. Her teeth whole, though the 
two centre much apart. Her face, above and below the 
blood, was not livid, but of a good complexion. Her 
voice when she spoke was much stronger than yester- 
day. She saw me trying to draw the outline of her 
face, and said, she supposed a portrait would appear of 
her. We commended ourselves and England to her 
prayers. All English (she said) who had seen her had 
done the same. She commended herself by us to the 
sishop’s blessing and intercession with “ Il] vescovo di 
tutti,” (something she said quite indistinct.) This is 
the substance of my notes written on the spot. I must 
add to it, that every Friday since the date above, and 
only on Friday, the wounds have bled; that the doctor 
told us he had seen her feet a hundred times, which are 
marked like the hands, but the blood runs up towards 
Her 
side wound has been seen by several women, her sister 
among others, whom we talked much to. She was per- 
fectly simple, wanted no money, and treated her sister 
more as an invalid than anything else. The Dr. Yoris’s 
presence was, I think, a very great advantage to us. It 
put all reserve out of the question, if any would other- 
wise have been observable, and enabled us to see her 
more as she always is, and no doubt to stay longer, to 
draw the curtain aside, &c. My impression was of 
great awe at the sight: the day Friday, and the super- 
natural facts of the flow of blood from a person taking 
no nourishment or food of any kind, the course taken 
by the blood,—but the sight of the dark mask of blood 
was what first and most painfully struck me. The 
simplicity and apparent domesticity, of her way of 
speaking—her smiling and answering the doctor's 
questions—struck me next. As he said, a secular 
question is answered in the tone of this world, a reli- 
gous one in that of the other. She seems conscious 
herself of nothing beyond God’s chastisements for her 
sins; therefore she is shy of showing or speaking of 
herself beyond what is necessary as information to 
serious inquirers. The wound in her side she refused 
to show any man, though she said any number of 
women, physician’s wives if they would, might see it, 
for it needed no medical treatment. She does not seem 
conscious of being in any extraordinary or miraculous 
way the vehicle, as such, of divine grace; but she is 
patient, exceedingly, and strives, as she says, to do all 
God's will. Nothing remarkable in a religious way is 
recorded of her early character. “ Una buona ragazza,” 
the doctor called her, but no more; he said especially 
not “bigotta.” Is it not a palpable evidence of our 
Lord's presence to us in His sufferers, to bring home the 
actuality of what is taught us of the spiritual things 
we have been born into, yet to confound spiritual pride? 
“ Thy ways are in the sea, and Thy paths are in the 
great waters, and Thy footsteps are not known.” 


the toes; as it does up the nose, which we saw. 








A Residence at Sierra Leone, described from a 
Journal kept on the spot, and from Letters 
written to Friends at home. By a Lady. 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Lon- 
don: Murray. 
Wuen Sir Joun Jerrcorr returned from 


Sierra Leone, in which colony he had filled for 
five years the office of Chief Justice, the 
King, as the story runs, expressed a great wish 
to see and confer some mark of distinction 
upon a man who had actually come back alive 
from the settlement, and accordingly knighted 
him. 

His successor, who was a friend of the writer 
of this notice, died in two years. How many 
chief justices there have been since then is to 
this deponent unknown. 

But Sierra Leene is designated by a name 


| which marks its character, and the only other 


irface) | 


book devoted to a description of it, previously | 


to that before us, was entitled The White Man's 


>| Grave. 





[May 15, 


England makes great boast of her humanity 
in maintaining settlements and ships for the 
sole purpose of attacking the slave trade. But 
before we can be sure that this boast is not a 
jain one, We must ascertain two things: first, 
whether we do really diminish the amount of 
slave traffic and mitigate its horrors; and, 
secondly, whether the good we do to the 
Africans (if any) is equal to the amount of 
mischief we inflict upon our own people. 

It is now ascertained beyond all question 
that we produce by all our armaments no 
appreciable effect upon the total sum of traffic 
in slaves. It is as great or greater now than 
ever it was. 

It is also ascertained that by our precautions 
we vastly increase the horrors of the passage, 
and thus add immeasurably to the sufferings 
of the objects of our uncaleulating humanity. 
If we save a few hundreds from slavery (which 
is very doubtful) we double the agonies of 
thousands who are carried beyond the reach of 
our guns, and thus we are actually the direct 
cause of more destruction and misery than we 
prevent. 

The attempt, therefore, to blockade the 
coast of Africa is a miserable failure. 

But even if it had been as successful as we 
could have desired, it appears to us very 
questionable whether we are justified in pur- 
suing it at such cost. 

The first duty of a state, as we take it, is to 
preserve the lives of its own subjects. A state 
has no right to compel the sacrifice of the lives 
of its own people for the sake of saving the 
lives of some other people. Humanity does 








not mean merely the exchange of the lives of 


a certain number of white men for a certain 
number of black men. It cannot require that 
we should kill our own brethren in a Quixotic 
and impracticable endeavour to save Africans 
from slavery. It would be otherwise, if it 
were a mere risk of life—for it is every- 
body’s duty to incur a risk of his own safety 
in an endeavour to save another from other- 
wise certain destruction; but duty does not 
require that one man should incur certain 
death in an attempt to save another from the 
like fate. 

Now the African blockade with the African 
settlements are, in fact, the means by which a 
great multitude of Europeans are condemned 
by comfortable philanthropists at home to 
certain death, in order to gratify the national 
vanity, by enabling us to say that we are war- 
ring against slavery, although, in truth, our 
efforts and the enormous sacrifices of life and 
money so made have no appreciable effect upon 
the object of our hostility. 

And the cost of it—upwards of a million a 
year,—is so much taken from the industry of 
the poor at home. 

Other nations smile at our egregious folly, 
and say that it is a specimen of John Bull's 
plethora of purse. They think it one of those 
freaks in which rich nations like rich indivi- 
duals like to prove their wealth by wasting it. 

How much longer will the country submit 
to this wanton waste of life and treasure ! 

The lady who has transmitted these letters, 
is not, however, convinced that we are engaged 
in a battle with windmills. She thinks that 
we ought to continue our efforts, and that at 
some distant day—in a thousand years or so— 
we shall be successful 

But she takes a lady’s view of the question. 
Like a lady, she has the most accurate per- 
ception of all within the range of her obser- 
vation. Nothing escapes her eye, and she 
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describes most graphically ; but she cannot 
generalize. 
Asa picture of The White Man's Grave, 
her volume is extremely interesting. From 
the aspect of the place nobody would suppose 
it the abode of malaria, and fatal to European 
life. It is very beautiful and picturesque, and 
abounds in the glories of tropical vegetation. 
But the cause of its beauty is the cause of its 
destructiveness. The hot moist air makes the 
vegetation, and the decaying vegetation is the 
alembic from which the poison is distilled. 
But it is time to permit “the Lady” to 
speak for herself. This was the aspect of 





SIERRA LEONE FROM THE SEA. 

The first thing which struck me with regard to the 
scenery was a want of wood: although high and low 
ground alike exhibited an almost universal clothing of 
green, none of the trees seemed taller than those of a 
shrubbery or young plantation at home, except the 
palms, which, with their lofty and upright trunks and 
tuft of feathery branches at top, are the most novel 
and foreign-looking objects of all that arrest a stranger's 
attention on skirting the river banks. The hills re- 
semble some of those in Seotland, where green herbage, 
heather, and furze appear in alternate patches. But I 
am told that what reminds the eye of heath, is long 
grass withered up by the influence of the dry season; 
and what seem spots of rich pasture, are little culti- 
vated pieces of ground covered with crops of some 
luxuriantly-growing vegetable: while it is that rank 
‘“‘bush”—which in all tropical countries overruns the 
soil, unless kept down by burning and culture—that 
looks so like our own dark-green gorse, before its golden 
blossom comes out. Here and there on the hill-sides 
stand. a few gigantic trees, with bleached trunks and 
wide straggling boughs—the solitary remnants of that 
dense forest which once covered the “ wild sierras” of 
our African colony. We steered near enough to the 
bank to distinguish, amidst a wilderness of verdure, the 
banana and plantain trees, whose branch-like leaves 
grow from the stem in the samé manner as those of the 
palm, and are each, I should fancy, about four or five 
feet long and a foot broad. This beautiful leaf is of a 
light transparent green, and seems very fragile, as, 
except when newly opened or growing in a sheltered 
place, most of these I see are broken into a waving 
fringe. The beach is formed of crumbling particles of 
black rock, with an occasional patch of the smooth and 
shining sand. It is broken into innumerable little 
shaded bays, and in one of these, which, though more 
rocky than many others we had passed, was thought 
the best place for landing, the boat was moored. A 
more romantic-looking spot cannot well be imagined. 
Fancy a very small and secluded opening into the land 
—the waves rippling against loose masses of rock 
covered with white gulls—the steep red bank above 
bordered to the very water's edge with green boughs— 
the thatched roofs of one or two native huts peeping 
out from among the bright foliage, in which the shady 
leaves of the banana and plantain where most con- 
spicuous—while a long flight of roughly-built stone 
steps (up which our path lay) marked the former 
landing-place to a ruined house, close enough to form a 
picturesque feature in a place, the soft quiet beauty of 
which reminded me of the paintings of Poussin and 
Claude. 


Very strange to an English eye must be the 

aspect of . 
THE STREETS. 

All the streets being grown over with grass, except 
where intersected by footpaths and the mainway, the 
town presents a very singular aspect, and ‘at first I 
fancied rather a lonely one; but that idea soon vanishes, 
as the greenness of the streets is merely an effect of the 
rapid vegetation in this climate, and we become sensible 
that, were it not for the grass, the dust would be in- 
tolerably disagreeable; while at the same time cows, 
goats, and sheep, quietly grazing before the houses, 
prevent the herbage attaining to a height or rankness 
which might render its close neighbourhood unpleasant 
or unhealthy. 

This is 

THE CLIMATE. 
I do not suffer from the heat as I dreaded; it is 


nothing to what it was on shipboard. I rise shortly 
after five in the morning, an hour at which a gun fired 
from the garrison announces the approach of day. At 
six the sun rises, when all the outer windows—with the 
exception of those on the side from which the land wind 
blows—are thrown open. The air is then delightfully 
cool and pleasant, but by eight the tropic heat begins to 
be experienced, and for some hours it is very warm and 
oppressive, until the sea-breeze sets in, scarcely per- 
ceptible at first, but increasing until near six in the 
evening, when it blows pretty strongly. This wind is 
so soft and balmy, that I often sit before the open win- 
dows of the verandah, directly facing the quarter whence 
it comes, and look out on the strange and dream-like 
prospect the town presents after sunset; the confused 
mass of buildings lying in dark shadow, with no regu 

lar rows of lamps, though a thousand lights of different 


foliage like so many stars. No rolling of carriages—no 


+ 


throng of passengers in the streets; but singing (if we 


to come from every house, till, warned by a bugle-not: 
from the barracks far overhead, exactly at eight o'clock, 


a sudden flash throws a momentary glare over the 
scenery, and the sullen echo of the evening gun gives 
notice that it is time to close the windows for the night, 
during which the wind gradually veers round, and by 
morning generally blows from the land. 


But then comes the harmattan laden with 


making even glass crack untouched. 
Food is cheap here. This is the 
COST OF LIVING. 
Fruit forms a great portion of the native’s food, and 
Kight to a dozen fine large 
Pine-apples at a halfpenny or 


is cheap and abundant. 
oranges for a penny. 

penny each; a bunch containing five or six bananas at 
a halfpenny. The latter fruit is shaped somewhat like 
a cucumber, has a soft yellow rind, a juicy pulp, with 
small black seeds in the middle, and eats like a very 
sweet, ripe, nellow pear. The plantain is a larger and 
coarser sort of banana, and is prepared for food in 


Yams, which vary from two to four or six pounds in 
weight, are cooked by boiling. The cassada-root is 


usually roasted. There is a leaf called “ coco,” which 


comes from England is proportionably dear. Beef here 
is not much larger than English mutton, but is only 
4d, per Ib. African mutton is about the ize of the 
lamb you have at home, usually lean and dry, and 
6d. or 7d. per Ib., though a sheep may be bought for 
two dollars. There is neither veal nor lamb to be had. 
Geese and ducks are very large: common fowls remark- 
ably small: turkeys scarce, and occasionally 20s. or 
even 30s. each. Fish is plentiful, cheap, and good. 
Bread is high-priced, and so bad that we use English 
biscuit instead. A wine-glass-full of milk costs a 
penny, and there is no su h thing as cream in the 
Butter is brought from America, is exces- 


country. 
sively salt, and melts into oil on the « isk bein 





Jountiful as the climate is, it does not afford one half 
of the common articles of food which one is accustomed 
to fancy indispensable at home. 

The reader will be pleased with an account 
of some of the 
rROPICAL FRUITS. 
I have lately seen the palm- ibbag 
one of the strangest and best eatables that Africa 


e, which I think 


affords. 
stem having to be cut down ere it is possible to obtain 
the delicacy itself. This is a large odd-looking sub- 
stance, and at first I imagined the donor had sent us a 
piece of fat white veal (about as great a rarity in this 
place), when a closer examination showed it to be a 
vegetable, presenting a mass of young folded leaves so 
closely wedged together, that until boiled they were 
j It exactly resembles, when raw, 





hardly dis« ernible. 
fresh green peas, and in that state is 


salad or pickle; but when boiled has : 





] 
‘ t 
sO ) 


cate flavour than a common cabbage. 
tell you of the “ 
ereen on the outside, and all covered over with short 


sour-sop,” a lar unshapely fruit, 





blunt points. Inside is 


degrees of brightness twinkle through the surrounding | 


may so designate what has no variety of cadence) seems 


red dust and malaria, drying up everything ;— | 


various ways. The vegetables are really excelleut. | 


is prepared like spinach, and is a very good substitute | 
for it. All native productions are cheap, but whatever 


r opened. | 
pened, 


It is nothing less than the heart of a tree, the | 





somewhat like cotton steeped in liquid, very acid, with 

|} a strong flavour of black currants, and comprising 
numerous little divisions, in each of which is a single 
long-shaped brown seed. There is another species, 
called “ sweet-sop,” much smaller than the other, and 
prettier looking, but of a more insipid taste. It is not 
unlike a broad fir-cone in form, but the rind is purple, 
or in some varieties greenish, and seems coated with 
crystallized sugar. 

One of the commonest trees of the negro gardens is 
the pawpaw: it is of rapid growth, and has a very 
slight spongy trunk, ringed like that of the palm. The 
fruit, which when ripe is of a bright yellow, or rather 
orange-colour, and about three times as I: 
egg, is attached by short footstalks to the stem itself, 
round which it clusters very thickly. Europeans eat 
it with black pepper and salt, but I do not think it at 
ull good, and fancy it has a poisonous taste. Indeed, 
previously to being placed on table, incisions are made 
in the rind to allow the escape of a 
milky liquid, which is considered unwholesome. 


irpe as a swans 


glutinous and 


And here are the 


BIRDS OF SIERRA LEONE. 

Birds of every colour are for ever flitting past, and 
though their notes want variety, they are far from being 
The humming-birds, scarcely larger than 
blue, and purple, 
haunt the graceful boughs of a tamarind tree close to 


my room windows, and flutter round the scented yellow 


unmusical. 





humble-bees, with plumage of rreen, 


blossoms of a wild acacia that grows near the house, 
Their song is lively and quick, and they dart about in 
One large 
gracefully formed bird, of a sober brown hue, with 
black-crested head, is always to be 
Its note begins at daybreak, and is very 


the sunshine with a merry rapid motion. 


seen amongst the 
orange-trees. 
cheerful. 
Another chants in a plaintive strain the name 
“ Theodore! Theodore!” from morning till night; 
| whilst the cry of one that is continually heard, but 
never seen, is so like that of a turkey, as to cause me 
often to fancy that the tame turkeys which were 
brought us from the Gambia lately have wandered into 


the “ bush. 


Now for 


A WALK IN THE WOODS. 


One tree, of by no means insignificant height, with 





dark green and curiously-veined leaves, is loaded at pr 





sent with a fruit called ikey apple;” “ 
* 
Hatior 


lim” oul be mol ect Dy i 3 it e. 
plum” wou | e amore cor appellat , as it 1 
: : 
sembles a nectarine more than an apple, being about 
th une size and of a bright yellow, streaked on « 


side with crimson. It is surprising how the orange and 
lime-trees near the house have attained to so great a 
height, and continue to flourish as they do, on a soil, 
apparently composed of black ferruginous rock, great 
‘rags of which overhang the brow of the hill, lie 
scattered about in all directions, or raise themselves up 
like rough-hewn pedestals for the statue of some spirit 
of the mountains. The place appears to have beea 
much neglected, for except that the top, and part of the 


1, I 


steep sides of the hill, have been cleared and planted 
7 . 








with coffee, there are no recent cultivation. 
The luxuriant monthly rose, a ur} er 
front of the hou w 





lwarfish fig-tree 
hedge of a large yellow-flowering cactus all round the 
top of the parapet-wall, some plants of the purple 
four o'clock flower” 


trumpet shaped marvel of Peru, or “ 
as we call it, and the brilliant-hued Indian shot, form 
the only visible attempt at artificial adornment. Yet 
we do not want for flowers—they perk up their gay 
bright faces on all sides; some, pretty lowly things, 
| others, large handsome blossoms, more properly flower- 
ing shrubs. Garlands of a beautiful pale lilac convol- 
vulus twine over the loose masses of rock, and festoon 
their crevices from top to bottom, or climb up the long 
grass, giving a lively bloom to its brown and parched 
stalks. The sensitive plant, with its delicate pink 
blossom and shrinking leaf, grows in great abundance; 
and one flower, not unlike the common dog-rose, runs 
along the ground in the 


] ] ‘ . 
> manner and aimost as 
f 


surface of a 





a white pulp, tm appearance | 
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By ARCHIBALD 
Johnson, 


A Tour in the United States. 

Prentice. Third Edition. 

A cueapr reprint of Mr. Prenticr’s narrative of his 

visit to the United States, and which is distinguished 

for its impartiality, its accuracy of information, and the 
agreeable strain in which his story is told. 


————————E 
NATURAL HISTORY. 





The Sea-Side Book; being an Introduction to 
the Natural History of the British Coasts. 
By W. H. Harvey, M.D., Professor of 
Botany to the Royal Dublin Society. Lon- 
don: Van Voorst. 1849. 

Tue sea-shore offers a world of wonder to the 
curious eye, and yet, of the thousands who 
flock to it with every returning summer, in hope 
to revive health and kill time, how few look 
for. or even are conscious of, the rich stores of 
interest and instruction scattered under their 
very footsteps. We hear of this place being 
lively, and that one dull ; but this is said with 
reference only to the human population. To 
one who loves nature, and desires knowledge, 
no watering-place could ever be dull, and it is 
to show to visitors how many their enjoyments 
might be that Dr. Harvey has written this 
little volume, which should be made the indis- 
pensable companion of every person who may 
henceforth migrate to the sea-side. It will be 
worth a whole library of novels, for it abounds 
with as many surprises, is equally startling to 
the imagination, is as fascinating to read, and, 
unlike them, when read, it will never be for- 
gotten. 

The title indicates the plan. Dr. Harvey 
proposes to present in a familiar, intelligible, 
and attractive form, the natural history of the 
sea-side. He sketches with a graphic pen 
“the sights” that may be seen there by those 
who choose to look for them. The birds that 
haunt the margins of the waves, the birds that 
float upon them, the fishes that are sometimes 
revealed to the eye, the molluscas that are flung 
upon the sands, the beautiful sea-weeds, the 
flowers and plants that dwell near the ocean, 
and some of the most characteristic of the 
human race, who, as it were, belong to the 
element, are described with all thei pecu- 
liarities, whether of form, or of function, or of 
purpose in the scheme of creation, and this is 
done in language which a child might under- 
stand, yet with an evident knowledge of the 
subject from which the most educated will 
profit. 

From a book so miscellaneous in its contents, 
we can only take some miscellaneous passages ; 
but they will suffice to show its merits, and to 
recommend it to every reader. 

PROFITABLE USE OF A SEA-SIDE RAMBLE. 

The sea teems with animal life. The various classes 
of marine animals, and the innumerable species com- 
prised in the whole, are full of interest. Few, even of 
the most careless, can visit the shore. without being 
struck by their beauty. The gathering of shells is a 
favourite amusement; but few know anything of the 
curious animals which have dwelt in them. The dead 
husks of zoophytes attract us by their gracefulness and 
by the truth with which they simulate a vegetable form; 
but of the animals whose habitations they are, most 
persons are ignorant of the very existence, believing 
that the horny skeleton is a veritable sea-weed. The 
very jelly-fish, as it swims in the wave, expanding and 
contracting its umbrella, and thus propelling itself 
through the water, has its beauty; but few are aware of 
the singularity of its history,—how its eggs are of the 
nature of seeds, which, sown on their rocky bed, sprout 
and grow, throwing out buds and suckers, each of which 
forms an animal stem, quite unlike the parent jelly- 
fish; till, at a certain time, young jelly-fish begin to be 


formed, and to be thrown off by the several branches, 
just as flowers are formed, and expand on the several 
‘branches that originate from a vegetable seed. And if 
the abject jelly-fish, whose body consists of little more 
than organized water, have a history so wonderful, shall 
we not expect to find, in tracing the history of other 
tribes of animals, matter of equal interest? The struc- 
tures, as we ascend in the scale, gradually become more 
complex; and if those strange metamorphoses which 
arrest our attention in the lowest tribes give place to 
more accustomed phenomena, we are amply compensated 
by the progressive development of the wonderful faculty 
of instinct. In observing the variations of structure of 
the analogous organs of different animals, and noticing 
how, according to the necessities of their life, they are 
provided with proper instruments, innumerable proofs of 
the care of Providence over his creatures are offered to 
our contemplation. These cannot fail to interest us, if 
for no other reason, because they forcibly remind us of 
our own dependence on the same bountiful hand, and 
thus soothe the most desponding, with the thought that, 
if creatures so humble in the scale of creation are cared 
for, and their wants supplied, the human soul, though 
linked to a frail body, and placed in a world that seems 
as nothing in the universe, must, in the sight of its 
Author, be of that inestimable worth attributed to it by 
Revelation. If the truths of astronomy witness to the 
majesty of God, those of natural history witness no less 
to the proper dignity of man; and while the first teach 
us to humble ourselves before Him “who irihabiteth 
eternity,” the second show us that true humility con- 
sists, not in supposing ourselves to be beneath the care, 
or unworthy the notice, of the “ High and Lofty One,” 
but in claiming the privileges of that position in His 
creation which He has assigned to us, and fulfilling its 
duties because they are of His requiring. 

Probably few of our readers, as they gulp a 
dozen of oysters in as man¥ seconds, have be- 
thought themselves of the wondrous work of 
Providence they are so carelessly destroying. 
This is the 

ANATOMY OF AN 

On opening the valves of a living scallop we perceive, 
within the margin of the shell, a soft membrane, which 
lines the whole of the inner surface, and encloses the 
body of the animal as in a cloak, open in front through 
the centre; so that a curtain fringed round the edge 
with innumerable slender filaments, hangs from each 
valve of the shell. This membranous envelope, which 
is called the mantle, exists, though under many modifi- 
cations, in all the mollusca, and indeed is one of their 
most essential parts. It is by means of this organ that 
all the shell-coated tribes cover themselves with the 
beautiful shells which are objects of so general admira- 
tion. The thickened margin of the mantle is furnished 
with glands which secrete both colouring matter and 
carbonate of lime. From the latter material, deposited 
in cellular substance derived from the animal, the shell 
is gradually formed by constant additions to its margin; 
while the colouring matter, poured in at the same time, 
gives to the outer surface all the peculiar markings 
which characterize each kind. The outer coat of the 
shell is therefore entirely the work of the margin of the 
mantle. Its increase in thickness is an after-process, 
effected by the general surface of this organ, which 
throws off layers of pearly substance, and adds them 
continually, one after another, to the inner surface of 
the shell. Thus as the shell increases in size, its walls 
grow in thickness. In the scallop, among the fringing 
processes of the margin, are found a number of glitter- 
ing studs of metallic brilliancy, which are supposed to 
be eyes—and at least are the only representative of 
those organs observed in the class, whose habits little 
require such a provision, Within the mantle are found 
the branchiz or lungs, which consist of four delicate 
leaves formed of radiating fibres of extreme fineness. 
The mouth is a simple orifice, bordered by membranous 
lips, and placed at one end of the body, between the two 
inner leaves of the branchia. A great portion of the 
body consists of an extremely firm muscle, round which 
the stomach, liver, and other parts, are disposed, and 
which connects the two valves of the shell together; by 
its expansion allowing them to open, and causing them 
to close by its contraction. This most powerful muscle 
alone keeps the shell closed; and its strength must be 
familiar to every one who has opened an oyster, whose 


OYSTER. 





resistance to the knife ceases only when this muscle is 
cut asunder. 

Such are the general features of the more simple con- 
chiferous animals, as the scallop and oyster. If we 
examine the cockle, we shall find some modifications, 
and the full development of a highly organized muscular 
foot. This organ exists but in a rudimentary form in 
the scallop, whose habits suggest other modes of loco- 
motion than those of running and leaping. The scallop, 
which inhabits deep places, where it lies on a rocky or 
shelly bottom, swims or flies through the water with 
great rapidity, moving itself by suddenly opening and 
shutting the valves. In the cockle the first difference 
which strikes us is, that the edges of the mantle are not 
open all round, as in the scallop, but united together, at 
one side, into a short tube. On cutting a little deeper 
we perceive that the shell is held together by éwo mus- 
, one placed on each side of the central hinge. The 
hinge itself is differently formed, the ligament which 
connects the valves being external, and the joint fur- 
nished with a nicely fitted apparatus of tooth-like plates. 
On the whole, we have a higher type of structure, while 
the development of a large muscular foot, capable of 
being either wholly retracted within the shell or pro- 
truded to a considerable length, marks a new feature in 
the animal, which at once suggests a difference in habits 
and destiny. That the differences observed in the 
organization of the cockle, and of the allied genera, 
Mactra, Venus, &c., and which are found in a still 
more advanced state in the Mya or Gapers, and the 
Solen or Razor Shell, admirably fit them for the sphere 
of life for which they are designed, is at once obvions 
when we consider these modifications of structure in 
reference to the habitat of the animal. 

All these animals inhabit sandy or muddy places. 
Their dead shells are among the commonest which we 
meet with on almost every strand; and they may be 
found in a living state, near low-water mark, buried in 
holes, which reveal themselves by slight depressions, 
from which little jets of sand and water may, every now 
and then, be seen to issue. For such a life as this their 
organization peculiarly fits them. Were their mantle 
open on all sides, like that of the scallop, their branchize 
would soon become choked with the sand or mud, which 
would have free entrance with the water received inte 
the shell, and thus the animal would quickly be suffo- 
cated. But the tubular opening through which the 
currents of water enter effectually protects the delicate 
breathing apparatus. Their strong muscular foot, too, 
affords an instrument with which they can with great 
rapidity dig into the sand, and thus escape pursuit. So 
rapidly is this mining operation performed that it re- 
quires some dexterity and quickness to surprise even a 
cockle in its hole, before it has burrowed beyond our 
reach. But it is not as a digging tool only that the 
foot is employed; it is used in actual locomotion on the 
surface, to enable the animal either to advance with a 
crawling movement, or to make jumps along the sand. 
The common cockle is not the least nimble of these 
jumpers. It protrudes its foot to the utmost length, 
bending it and fixing it strongly against the surface on 
which it stands, and then, by a sudden muscular spring, 
the animal throws itself into the air, and by repeating 
the process again and again, it hops along at a rapid 
pace. In the cockle, which lives at no great depth in 
the sand, the cohesion of the two membranes of the 
mantle is not complete, and the tubes or siphons are 
very short. In other genera, as the Razor-shells, which 
burrow to a greater depth, the lateral cohesion is much 
more perfect. The body of the animal is enclosed in a 
sort of sac, while the tubes, through which currents of 
water enter to the branchie are much protruded. The 
animal can thus lie deeply ensconced in the sand or 
mud, and keep the mouths of the tubes nearly on a level 
with the surface of the sand, in direct communication 
with the water. 

The mode in which all the animals of this class feed 
is not the least curious part of their history. They 
subsist, for the most part, like vegetables, without the 
trouble of seeking for prey. It is brought to the door 
of their shells, and they have but to “ gape and swallow 
it.” The water which enters at the openings in the 
mantle brings in with it nourishing particles of one kind 
or other, minute animals, &c. These, floating about in 
the shell, come under the influence of millions of minute 
cilia or vibratory hairs which clothe every part of the 


branchial fringe, and which, by their constant motion, 
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form a current strong enough to drive forward to the 
mouth whatever is floating in the water. The food is 
thus presented to the lips, which have only to decide 





whether to receive it or let it pass into the influence of 


the retreating current, which will carry it out of the 


shell. 

Everybody is now aware that the Sponge | 
is not a vegetable, but an animal. It 
cult to bring the mind to that belief, but the 


fact is established, and this is an account of 


THE SPONGES. 
The outward forms of sponges are exceeding 
tive, and even the same spec ies, at different periods of 
its life, or under the influence of different 
often exhibits an outward aspect “ very 0} ppos ite ch i- 
racter, Some are, indeed, tolerably 
especially the branching species ; ‘but the ae 
shapeless, or assume a form depen 
on the objects in connection 


ly spor- 
t circumstances, 


constal 


ing in great m 
with them. 

becomes necessary, in studying ie sponges, to : 
ourselves intimately with the exact a 
The spongy body is of the 





ure of tl 





leton. simplest nature; it 


consists of a horny or sometimes stony net-work, com- 
posed of innumera fibres, connected tog 

ther and inosculating, till a porou full of holes 
and passages, is the res lt. his is the keleton, ind 





» interlacing 


Inass 


such is seen in the common sponges in every-day use. 
When the creature is alive, every portion of the horny 
fibre is coated over with a sen 
half-consistent jelly, 
and yet the seat of 
It is by this slime, which may 
finger, that the 
whole growth of the mass 
stance is apparently void of sensation, for it does not 
shrink when wounded; and the only motion resemblin 

animal life which the mature sponge exhibits is in the 
imbibition and expulsion of continuous currents of water. 
If any species of sponge be examined, 
which the substance is everywhere pierced may be seen 
to be of two kinds, one of larger size than the rest, few 
in number, and opening into wide channels, or tunnels, 
which pierce the sponge through its centre; the other 
minute, extremely numerous, covering the whole surface, 
and communicating with the innumerable branching 
passages which make up the body of the skeleton. 
According to the observations of Dr. Grant, water is 
freely imbibed through the smaller holes, and 
tinuously expelled in jets through the larg 
the animal retains life. These currents may be seen if 
a small specimen of a living sponge be placed in a watch- 

glass or other shallow vessel of soft-water, and examined 
through the microscope; and i to be through 
their agency that the sub sts unc Nourish 

ing partic les dis spersed through the water are received 
into the universal stomach, and what is not required is 
ejected through the canals. 

Such is the simple history of the sponges. 
pagation is provided for in a curious manner. At certain 
seasons of the year, if a sponge be cut open, innumerabli 
minute bud-like points will be found attached to the 
sides of the lining of the canals. These are the gem- 
mules or young eggs of the As they i 1 
in size they are gradually clothe 1 with vibratile 
(cilia); and at length, being fully formed, fall off as 
oval bodies; not inert, like the ees of more active ani 
mals, or like their parents, but moving freely by the 
perpetual vibration maintained by their cilia. These 
cilia, by their united action, create strong current 
round the little body, which drive it forward into the 
stream that issues from the opening of the sponge, and 
thence into the open sea, where its motion is continued 
till it has reached a place suitable for its deve -lopme ut. 
When this is done it soon attaches itself: its wanderings 
cease, and it commences the quiet vegetative life of its 
parent. The instinets which guide animals in the care 
of their young are among the most interesting that the 
lower animals exhibit; but here, at the base of the scale. 
we find a passive parent whose young are endowed with 
powers of motion denied to its mature growth, and these | 
obviously supply, by a beautiful arrangement, the defi- 
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inert and unorganized, 
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be pressed out with the 
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network is deposited, and from it th 
proces ls. The slimy sub- 
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ciencies of the mother. When we look a little higher 
in the animal scale, we shall find other instances of 
greater activity in the young than in the mature animal; 
and even among the lower vegetable tribes, the spores 
are often endowed with proper movements, The little 
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| structure. 


seed-like bodies + tein which the she spring, are, in 


many instances, clothed with cilia, like the eggs of the | 


sponges, and enjoy, for a brief period, a similarly active 
life. The animal egg of the sponge, and the vegetable | 
egg of the Conferva are both moved by the same agency, 
and éach appears to select the situation best — for 
its growth. The phases of animal and vegetable exis- 


| cise of nicer tests than the eye to discriminate 
We arrive at a point where the dry 


of science cease to speak an intelligible lan 


between 
| them. 
guage, and 
Worker begins to be 


Unseen 


| where the 
| felt. 


presence of the 


The following is 
THE LOCOMOTION OF A LOBSTER. 


In the 


Lobster, and all the long-tailed Crustace 











such as the ween kinds of Shrim] 1 Pra th 
is the chief instrument of | Ow to t 
form of the body, ~~ wnimals, notwithstanding the 
well-developed legs, make but slow f it when 
they attempt to crawl. But thing can exceed their 
activity in swimming—or, re pro] ti 
bacl kw: wds—through t iter. The rapid motions of 
. Shrimp or Prawn must be familiar to every sea-sid¢ 
visitant. Those of Lo r, tl h | f ientl 
een, are ¢ ually rapid, ind both are effected in tl 
manne rhe tail in these animals is furnished 
extre ty with a number of broad, flat plat , 80 pl 
18 to close together when this « is extended, and to 
open and present a broad fan to the water 
downward stroke. The Lobster turns back, whic] 
is smooth and rounded, so to present l 

» the water, in in which | 

ve, and then | stroke { tail, ) 
fir ented , Is ( d ‘ 
m ished ling f ( 1 ] - 
wards to the distance teen or twenty feet 


To most readers there will be novelty in 


this account of 


CRAI 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF 


A highly carious fact in the history of the Crustacea 
relates to their metamorphoses, the yeung animal pass- 
rou h sta res eg | ] sth se ol erve Lin the 


are indebted for the « Ay overy of the 


mon crab, and severa 





‘insects. To Mr.. Vin han Th 
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tages in the com 






o which it belor Other observers have 
ssed the development of many other species, 
h ndered it probable that all the higher C 
pass through sit siier stages of existence. De I 
i npson’s obse rvation the 





now known to be young crabs, 1 
ing to a distinct genus, « alee 4 Zoea, pl aced 
order of Crustacea, j 
j a tadpole —_— be 




















a hel hil ianel tie ud, termina behit 1 
horn, and furnished in front with a pair of hn ile 
eves, and it moves through the water by means of 
long swimming tail. After the first change of the 
body assumes something Ike its p ts t] 
eyes become stalked; the claws ar lope 1, and the 
lees resemble those of the crab; but the i nge is still 


incomplete, for the tail still long and furnish 1 with 
false feet, like that of a lobster. The swimming habit 
has not yet been laid aside. At the next stage, while 
the little creature is still about the eighth of an ineh in 
diameter, the crab-form is completed, the abdomen fold- 
g in under the carapace. All the subsequent changes 
are merely changes of coat, consequent on the growth of 
the now complete animal. In 
phoses we see portrayed, in succession, the pe ae 
of three different types, one ri ove the 
In the first stage the crab coer one of 
the least perfect Crustacea, such as the Water-flea ; in 
the second it assumes the aspect of the | 

finally puts on the form of the most perfect animals of 
the class. ‘Thus it is that nature advances step by 
step, gradually bringing out, through successive stages 
of being new organs and new faculties, and leaving as 
she moves along, at every step, some animals that rise 
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| no higher, as if to serve for landmarks of her doings 
through all sueceeding time. 

But we are trespassing too much upon a 
| little volume which ev erybody will buy. We 
will close it now, ad ling ‘only that it is adorned 
with numerous beautiful wood-cuts, illustrative 
of the objects described. 
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FICTION. 

The Lottery of Marriage. A Novel. 
Trotiorr, author of “ The | 
&e. 3 Vols. London: Colburn. 


Mrs. Troiiore writes novel Dutch 
artists made pictures, copying nature liter uly, 
with astonishing truth, with startlmg boldness 
disguising nothing, abjuring sentiment, tearing 
conventionalisms to tatters, very real but very 
coarse, which we read and shall continue to 
, even though we cannot commend them 
to be followed 


By Mrs 
> a a 
AIrNAVY 8, 


1849. 





s examples 

1 of which everybody rises 
nobody the better. 

The Lottery of Marriage 
characteristics, is equally 
unsatisfactory, equally 
equally coarse, which we cannot but 
und yet cannot like, its best portions being 
those that depict the faults and follies of the 


exhibits the same 

interesting and 
cleve? and 
admire 


world, the tamest those that attempt to em- 
body its virtues. Mrs. Trotiore is essen- 


character she is all 
above any of her 


that 


at once 


tially a per in 
he rse lf. and 
c ee wy fictionists; but when she attempts 
sentiment, she cannot soar above common-pli ace. 

Another qualification of Mrs. TrRoLLoPE, 
and for which she is indebted to no small por- 
tion of her popularity, is her dramatic power. 
Her people talk as real men and women talk, 
and not in essays and disquisitions. Hence 
they make upon the mind and the memory the 
same impressions as are made by personages 
whom we have known. They do not pass 
away with the closing of the book, as is usual 
with the characters to whom we are introduced 
in ordinary novels, but they form a part of the 
crowd of recollections that continually recur 
in after life, and as vividly as any of the forms 

that memory cherishes. 

The Lottery of Marriage indicates the nature 
of the story by its title—what otherwise, indeed, 
are all novels? The heroes are two cousins, 
JuLian and Avaustus OcieEvie, the one the 
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rich inheritor of all the family wealth, the 
other the poor dependant upon his generous 
cousin’s bounty, and Lord Wuson, a noble- 
man of sense and spirit. The heroines are 
Cassanpra Coprineton, a haughty beauty, 
ambitious, selfish, cold-hearted, and satirical ; 
Ernet Coprincton, an amiable, sensible, but 
somewhat eccentric girl, and Fanny Tuorn- 
" pon, all romance and sentiment. It is by 
these that The Lottery of Marriage is played, 
but how the prizes are drawn, so differently 
from the expectations and designs of the diffe- 
rent parties interested, we will leave to our 
readers to learn by a perusal of the work, 
which will, of course, be found in every circu- 
lating library. The characters of the two 
young men are very cleverly contrasted, and 
CASSANDRA is drawn with even more than Mrs. 
Trotiopr’s usual sharpness of outline. Other 
secondary personages give life and variety to 
the story, and altogether it is the best novel 
that has proceeded from the authoress since 
“The Widow Barnaby.” We take a few 
portraits. . 
ETHEL CODRINGTON. 

Slight as this sound was, it caused Augustus to look 
ia the direction from which it proceeded, and as he did 
#0, Mrs. Codrington laughed, and turning her head round 
the corner of the sofa which was next the window, she 
said “Why do you hide yourself in that corner, you 
silly child ?” 

“ Because it is so euiet, and so pleasant, mamma,” 
replied a voice thet was sweet and youthful, yet not so 
childish as might have been antic ipated from the style 
of Mrs. Cedrington’s address. F 

“Get up, Ethel!” said Mrs. Codrington, “ You must 
make acquaintance with this gentleman. He is the 
tnend, and relation too, I believe, of my good friend 
Lady de Laurie. , 


Sy 





There was no great alacrity in the manner in which 
this command was obeyed, but yet it was obeyed, after 
the delay of about half 2 minute; and the figure of a 
girl rose from the very low seat on which she had placed 
herself, and emerged from behind the sofa, holding rather 
a large octavo volume in one hand, and a book-cutter 
in the other, 

“This is my little daughter, Ethel, Mr. Oglevie. You 
did net know I had a daughter, did you?” 

“No, indeed. I never before had the pleasure of 
seeing the young lady, or of hearing of her. I should 
think she must be very tall for her age.” 

This was a very clumsy, and particularly mal-a- 
propos remark, and the only excuse for the speaker was, 
that there was a something of incongruity between the 
dress and appearance of. Ethel Codrington which com- 
pletely puzzled him, and threw him, as it were, off the 
balance by means of which he in general contrived to 
retain a tolerably graceful position in conversation, even 
if he did not completely comprehend it. 

But the unluckiness of this remark was two-fold; 
for, in the first place, Ethel Codrington was rather short 
her age, though wonderfully grown within the last 





l, in the next, anything and everything 
referred in any way to the age of Ethel, was 
extremely disagreeable to her mamma. 

She was in fact, as the reader, if blessed with a 
retentive memory, must be aware, considerably more at 
this time than sixteen years old: and, though slightly 
made, and certainly shorter than most girls of her age, 
she was by no means of a stature to wear with propriety 
the trousers and short frock assigned to her; and, 
moreover, there was unluckily an expression of so much 
intellect, and of awakened intellect too, in her counte- 
nance, that the childish dress, and the childish epithets, 
bestowed upon her, were worse than ridiculous. 

Her face was one which even the unphilosophical eye 
of Augustus Oglevie must have looked at with interest 
at least, if not with admiration, had he felt himself at 
liberty to examine it—but he did not; and the only 
impression that her form and features left upon him was, 
that she had something strange; to give a more definite 
judgment, he would have been quite as likely to declare 
that he thought her ugly as handsome. : 

And yet her face was one that no artist could Jook at 





| appear in the 





| gested by the epithet fair. 





once without feeling almost passionately desirous of 


looking at it again. The forehead, eyes, and eye-brows 
were of such perfect beauty, that nobody, of course, 
could find anything to say in their disparagement; but 
there were many who declared the perfect straitness of 
the line formed by her forehead and nose was a defect, 
and her mother, whose nose was very handsomely 
arched, used to say that Ethel might as well have no 
nose at all, as one that did not rise half an inch from 
her face. But perhaps there were some who thought 
still worse of her mouth than of her nose, for it was a 
very peculiar mouth, and many persons are inclined to 
dislike every marked peculiarity of feature. The mouth 
of Ethel was narrow, but the lips were full, particularly 
the lower one. The poet would have said— 
A bee had stung it newly. 

And when she spoke, and showed her white and deli- 
cately-formed teeth, the mouth no longer appeared to be 
a very small one. The upper lip was short, and per- 
fectly Greek in its form. Her chin had a firmly marked 
outline, and in proportion to her other features, might 
be called large, and it had a dimple in the middle of it. 

Another peculiarity, which often elicited very decided 
disapproval, was her paleness. Ethel had little or no 
bloom upon her cheeks, but her lips were as remarkably 
red as her cheeks were pale. Her throat, and the shape 
of her head, however, happily escaped all censure; 
nobody having as yet discovered any possible fault that 
could be attributed to either. 

But yet, with all this, the impression which she made 
upon her mamma’s new acquaintance was, as I have 
said, anything but agreeable. 

One cause of this was probably the extreme plainness 
of her dress, which circumstance, as much, perhaps, as 
its strangely uncouth and childish form, made her 
eyes of the elegant Augustus anything 
but attractive. Moreover, there was a quiet, self-pos- 
sessed expression in her long dark-fringed, though not 
dark-coloured; eye, which was perfectly at variance 
with all his notions of what was attractive in very 
young girls, She looked at him for a moment fixedly 
and composedly, and then resumed her studies, as if 
fully satisfied that there was nothing in his appearance 
that was likely to interest her sufficiently to repay her 
for listening to him instead of reading her book. 


THE COUSINS. 


“Twas in the pride, the glory of the year,” that two 
young men, the one about eight-and-twenty, the other 
five years younger, sate together tete-d-tete at a well- 
spread breakfast table, in a fine old country mansion. 

The room in which they sat was a library, large, 
lofty, well-filled, and singularly pleasant in situation, 
from having its three wide sash windows opening from 
the ground, upon one of the prettiest specimens of gar- 
den-scenery imaginable. It was sufficiently extensive 
to show a mixture of shorn lawn and tangled thicket; 
fair flowers and sturdy oaks; shade and shelter, that 
seemed impervious to every thing save whispering 
breezes and warbling birds; and yet opening boldly at 
one glorious point, to one of the finest sea-views that 
the northern coast of Devonshire could offer. 

The two happy-looking young men who now occupied 
the apartment were first cousins, but, though both well- 
looking, they had little of family likeness between them 
The elder, the taller, and decidedly the handsomer of 
the two, had features of almost perfect regularity; the 
eyes were dark, large, and clear, and had occasionally a 
look of so much conscious superiority in their glance as 
to have obtained for him at Eton, by the help, perhaps, 
of a rather Napoleonic chin, the sobriquet of “ the 
Emperor.” His complexion was pale, and bis hair so 
nearly black, as to give him the look rather of a Spaniard 
than an Englishman. 

The younger, and by two inches the shorter, could 
not be called fair, except by comparison with his cousin; 
for his curly hair was of the very darkest shade of 
brown; and though his eyes were blue, their long lashes 
were so richly black, as to give an effect to the whole 
countenance quite incompatible with the colouring sug- 
His nose was neither so 


high, nor so proudly arched, as that of his cousin; yet 
it was not much amiss either: and there was one feature 
in which he had greatly the superiority over his splen- 
didly handsome kinsman, namely, the mouth, the 
expression of which was really beautiful. 


Both of them, indeed, had peculiarly fine teeth; but 





they were “worn with a difference,” and this difference 
it is not very easy to describe; for neither of them could 
speak without, in some degree, displaying this bright 
appendage to their comeliness; yet, when they smiled 
so as fully to exhibit it, the effect was wonderfully far 
from being the same, or, indeed, in any degree similar. 

Never, certainly, did the elder look handsomer than 
when he smiled; but, when the younger did so, the emo- 
tion produced by it had nothing to do with his good 
looks, for the smile seemed to address itself to the heart 
rather than to the eye; and its expression was at once 
so gentle, and so gay, as to propitiate a host of kind 
feelings in return, among which admiration of his fea- 
tures was not likely to find a place. 

The christian name of the elder of these cousins was 
Augustus; that of the younger, Julian; and the family 
name of both was Oglevie. 

MARGARET STOCKTON, THE GOVERNESS. 

With some faint hope that Margaret Stockton, though 
only a governess, may have created a slight degree of 
interest by the narrative contained in the last chapter, a 
fey words shall be added concerning her before her 
return to the fine folks by whom she was surrounded at 
Dover. 

And, in the first place, the love of truth will not per- 
mit me to leave my readers under the impression that 
Margaret Stockton was very very plain, though in pro- 
nouncing this sentence against her, Mrs. Codrington did 
not intend to be guilty of any exaggeration, but, to state 
her own particular opinion with the greatest possible 
sincerity. Instead, however, of being forty years old, 
Miss Stockton was but three months senior to the beau- 
tiful and brightly-blooming Cassandra de Laufie, and 
exactly half-a-dozen years junior to the fair widow who 
had made so blundering an estimate of her age. But 
the blunder, all things considered, was a very natural 
one, and precisely -like what all such fine widows as 
Mrs. Codrington would be likely to make, when esti- 
mating the attractions of such a spinster as Miss 
Stockton. 

The judgment of people in general miglit have declared 
them perhaps equally handsome at the age of twenty, 
though these “people in general” would have been 
divided according to the various tastes of individuals. 
Mrs. Codrington was as plump and as fair as a wax 
doll, and save for the superiority of her sweet-tempered 
smile, very like one. Margaret Stockton was tall, and 
thin, dark-eyed, dark-browed, dark-haired, and almost 
olive-tinted in complexion. Her smile had more of 
melancholy than mirth in it, and sad as it was, it was 
so seldom seen, that nobody in the whole town of Dover, 
save Ethel Codrington, was aware that her governess’s 
teeth were as beautiful as her own. When, however, in 
addition to all this, it is stated that instead of the pale 
pinks, lilacs, and sky-blues, the blondes, the medelins, 
and the Brussells nets, the roses, lilies, violets, and 
camellias, with which Mrs. Codrington adorned herself, 
Miss Stockton was eternally clad in sad-tinctured browns 
and grays, that her unvarying straw bonnet had no 
better decoration than a green veil in summer, and a 
black one in winter, that she never wore any ornament 
of any kind, and that even the abounding treasures of 
her coal-black hair were so skilfully stowed away, into 
tight knots, and close bands, that not even Ethel knew 
anything about their wonderous luxuriance, it is not 
very wonderful that the blooming lady of whose estab- 
lishment she made a part, considered her as “ very very 
plain, and forty years old at the very least.” 

And yet in truth Margaret Stockton had really lost 
none of the attractions either in form or face, which, as 
much perhaps as her magnificent voice itself, had 
exposed her to the misery of a discussion as to whether 
or not it would be most proper for her to go upon the 
stage. 

Poor Margaret! All -her sorrows would probably 
have been over long ago, had not the clerical decorum 
which rested upon her with her father’s name, saved her 
from this. For though no man, and but very few women, 
were ever gifted with a greater power of enduring sorrow, 
without sinking under it, yet the having to earn her 
daily bread by displaying her person and her voice upon 
the stage, would have been a sort of calamity which 
many would have borne more philosophically than the 
usually patient Margaret Stockton. 

But if her fine expressive features, her graceful form, 


and delicate limbs, had been mouldering in an old oak 
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chest, instead of living before her eyes, Mrs. Codrington 
could not have been more utterly unconscious of their 
existence; and most fortunate was it for Margaret that 
so it should be, for it ensured to her a sort of repose 
which enabled her to bear all the bitter memories which 
rested upon her heroically. 


Rizzio: or Scenes in Europe during the Siz- 
teenth Century. By the late Mr. Trenanp. 
Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. In 3 vols. 
London: Newby, 1849. 


IRELAND acquired a sort of unpleasing noto- 
riety by his SuaksrEreE forgeries. He had a 
talent for imitating the style of authors, and he 
succeeded in imposing upon the critics and 
antiquarians, who based their judgments upon 
style rather than upon substance. He pos- 
sessed abilities, which, if he had exercised 
upon original works, would have lifted him to 
fame. His dupes could not forgive the dis- 
covery of their own ignorance, and they visited 
his practical joke with an implacable vengeance 
that followed him to the grave and pursued 
even hismemory. Mr. James truly says of him 
and his forgeries in his preface to this romance: 

No one can read either the Vortigern or the Henry 
7/., with an unprejudiced mind and not come to the 
conclusion, that the author of them possessed abilities 
of a very extraordinary kind, which, if fostered in a 
kindlier school, and directed in a more honourable 
course, might have obtained for him a high and en- 
during renown. 

In examining these plays, and reflecting on the 
history of their production, I feel the same sort of 
regret which I experience in reading the works of the 
lady known by the name of George Sand; that abilities 
of so remarkable a character should have found none to 
direct and guide them in a just course to worthy and 
noble objects. 

In the case of William Henry Ireland, all the pros- 
pects of life were blighted by the errors of the boy; and 
the talents which, cultivated and encouraged, might 
have dignified his name, were turned to very inferior 
objects. Like the man who sought to gain a name by 
burning the temple of Diana, he acquired renown by an 
act of high culpability; but the temple he destroyed 
was his own fame. He afterwards wrote several novels, 
which, I believe, proved very successful; and the last 
which he produced will be found in the following pages. 
The manuscript was sold by public auction to a highly 
respectable bookseller; by him it was transferred to 
another, who laid it before the present editor. That 
editor found the style antiquated, and the expressions 
often of the worst kind of the novelistic school of thirty 
or forty years ago; but in the work itself, there is a 
very curions and minute picture of Europe in the age 
to which it refers. It has evidently been the fruit of 
much severe reading; and the author's introduction 
shows that the propensity to fabrication, in which all 
young Ireland's misfortunes began, had not even yet 
entirely left him. That he intended to pass this off as 
an authentic autobiography of David Riccio, I do not 
mean to say; out he certainly had a great inclination 
to leave it doubtful whether the work was authentic or 
not. 


We must say that in this the pedigree of the 
romance before us is not very clearly made 
out. It has an apocryphal aspect. ‘That, 
however, is not the only questionable matter. 
The author, whoever he be, professes to have 
founded it upon some ancient MSS. that came 
to his hands, and Mr. James is half inclined 
to believe that this is true, and that IRELAND 
was indebted to something more than his own 
invention for the contents. He says: 

I cannot refrain from adding a few words to what I 
have said in the preface, which was written before I 
had been called upon to study and dissect it as I have 
now been obliged to do. It is in every respect a very 
curious production; and without being paradoxical, I 
may be permitted to say that its very defects render it 


I was inclined to believe, as I think I have implied in 
the preface, that it was entirely the offspring of Mr. 
Ireland’s own imagination, and that no such papers as 
he speaks of in the introduction had ever really fallen 
into his hands. But in revising it very carefully, cer- 
tain remarkable discrepancies of style and manner, 
almost induce me—I do not say quite—to believe that 
he must have had at least the fragments of some 
original work under his hands when he wrote or com- 
piled the narrative, It would be tedious and perhaps 
impossible to state all the indications of original matter 
which tend to this conclusion; but I may mention one 
or two. The whole manuscript is in Mr. Ireland’s 
handwriting; but very often I find between what would 
be otherwise disjointed passages a connecting piece 
pasted in and written in a different ink. Again, I find 
that in some places Rizzio speaks in the present tense, 
as if he were describing what was actually passing at 
the time, while the moment after he speaks in the past, 
and alludes to events which occurred long after those 
which he is narrating. I have corrected this incon- 
gruity in many parts, but in others I have purposely 
left it as 1 found it. It is also to be remarked that in 
general where Rizzio speaks in the present tense, the 
facts, though tinged with prejudice and passion, are in 
accordance with the statements of other authorities, 
and the chronology aceurate enough. But, on the con- 
trary, where, as I conceive, connecting links have been 
supplied, both the details and the chronology are very 
erroneous. Again, I find, in various places, proper 
names have been struck out, and others either totally 
different or varying in the orthography, have been 
inserted. In almost all these instances the correction 
has been wrong, and the original right; but the cor- 
rections are all in Mr. Ireland’s hand. These facts 
afford, I am well aware, no conclusive evidence that Mr. 
Ireland had any authentic documents of Rizzio’s before 
him when he wrote, even so much as the fragments 
which I conceive may have been his; but such dis- 
crepancies have made me doubt the justice of the 
opinion which I formed at first, that the work was 
wholly and entirely Mr. Ireland’s own; and I think it 
only just to the public and myself to state that doubt, 
and the grounds on which it is founded. 


However this may be, certain it is that the 
author has been singularly successful in the 
imitation of the style and turn of thought of 
the times of which he treats. He has dealt 
freely with the facts of history, but he has 
adhered, with extraordinary learning, to the 
spirit of the age, faithfully depicting its social 
condition and manners, and sketching charac- 
ter with the skill of the dramatist. 

The form is that of auto-biography : R1zz1o 
tells his own story up to the period imme- 
diately preceding his romantic death, and of 
that we have a highly-wrought narrative 
through the contrivance of a letter addressed 
by the Queen to her uncle, the Duke of Guise. 
By an ingenious device, importance is given to 
Rizzio, and he is made to mingle with the 
courts of Rome, of France, and of England, 
by representing him as an agent of the Pope 
in the disguise of a musician. He is sent to 
England at the time of the divorce of Henry 
the Eighth, and that permits the introduction 
of many of the most remarkable scenes and 
personages of that period, which are painted 
with uncommon brilliancy and power. A like 
sketch is given of the court of France, and 
the Parisians, and a visit to Placentia in Italy, 
permits a similar description of the aristocracy 
of that country, in a period when they were 
plunged in debasing vices, and falling to the 
condition from which they are now making 
such imperfect efforts to rise again. 

It will be gathered from this, that Ruzzto is 
a fiction of a higher class than those usually 
published, and has other claims to notice than 
its attractions for circulating library readers. 
It has literary merits and will interest the 
curious. It may therefore be ordered by the 


We take a single passage as a specimen of 
the style. 

Having completed my mission at Parma, to the satis- 
faction of my employer, I returned to Rome, and received 
as ny recompence the post of private secretary to Car- 
dinal Sadoleti. That prelate not only honoured me by 
his confidence, which is sometimes a very fruitless tree, 
but gave me assurance of patronage, and promised that 
no opportunity should escape him of forwarding my 
interests. Young as I was, I knew that promises are 
but frail tenures, but youth is given to build upon foun- 
dations which it knows to be unsound, and I was content 
to hope. Nor was I indeed deceived. 

Soon after my arrival the Duke of Ferrara visited 
Rome, where he remained so short a period that I should 
pass the circumstance unnoticed had it not given 
me the opportunity of becoming acquainted, how- 
ever slightly, with the great Ludovico Ariosto, the 
well-merited fame of whose writings then rung through- 
out the Italian states. The Duke, fully aware that 
Ariosto was the greatest ornament of his country, 
showered favours upon him with a lavish hand, and, on 
the present occasion, the poet was one of the personages 
of his suite. I have seldom, in a very extensive acquain 
tance with the world, met any one who struck me at 
first sight more than Ariosto: the dignified stature of 
the man seemed but a type of the genius of the poet; 
for few that I ever beheld could boast so noble, upright, 
and commanding a presence; and yet gentle affability 
was the predominant characteristic of his demeanour in 
society. I heard, at the time, that the Duke was so 
fascinated with the writings of Ariosto, particularly his 
dramatic works, that he had recently caused a stage to 
be erected in the hall of his palace at Ferrara, for the 
express purpose of witnessing their representations ; but 
I know not if this tale was true. 

While on the theme of men of talent, I must not 
omit to notice one whom I met at this time in Rome, 
the celebrated scourge of princes, the self-styled Divine, 
Pietro Aretino. Not only did the verses of this merci- 
less castigator come under my eye, but I have frequently 
watched his conduct, and have often heard him in the 
same strain of biting irony, pour forth his anathemas 
against the great, even in their own presence. My only 
astonishment was, at the impunity with which he pro- 
mulgated his sentiments, and at his fortunate escape 
from vengeance on the part of those who might inflict 
even death itself with impunity. 

The versatility of Aretino’s talents is only equalled 
by the inconsistency of his character. Who would 
imagine that works breathing the highest religious tone 
should emanate from a person flowing also with the most 
vindictive sarcasm, or that the eloquent moral writcr 
could sully his reputation by dwelling upon thems 
abhorrent to common decency? How often we know 
well what is right, and do what is wrong; how often, 
as in the case of Pietro Aretino, are our own recorded 
thoughts the condemnations of our actions. 

After some month's residence in Rome I was sent to 

Florence to advocate the interests of the church in that 

city. Laccordingly set forward on my mission, and ar- 

rived in safety at the place of my destination. I soon 

discovered that the task I had undertaken was far more 

complicated than that which had preceded it, as affairs 

of an ecclesiastical nature were mixed up with politics, so 

that every finesse upon my part became requisite to en- 

sure success. In the course of my corresponde=ce with 

Cardinal Sadoleti, I expressed doubts respecting the 

fortunate termination of my endeavovrs. His reply was 

characteristic of the man; he contented himself by 

remarking that the mission in which I was engaged, 
had been purposely committed to me, preparatory to 
offices of a ore important nature, and that consequently 
my future prospects depended on the result of the busi- 
ness then in progress; adding, “ In policy and love, un- 
remitting perseverance and wariness, are always requited, 
and generally successful.” 

Fortunately, I succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of my patron, and even his Holiness, as I 
was informed, spoke of my exertions in terms highly 
commendatory. His expressions were reported, not only 
giving me greater confidence in myself, but teaching 
others to regard me as a very apt diplomatist, con- 
sidering the then very early period of my life. 

As this part of my work is only intended as a mere 
anecdotical sketch of my early career, 1 may be per- 
mitted to mention, that while at Florence, I became a 
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witness to the wild Inxury and profusion of the famous 
Andrea del Sarto, a man who seemed to posseS’ every 
sort of talent but self-command, every sort of power but 
honesty. It was sad to see, and yet not uninstructive, 
how little affection prodigality can win, how little esteem 
even vast talents can command without honour and 
virtue. Those who fed upon him scoffed at him, and 
ot all his splendid genius could achieve, was sufficient 
he eyes of the noble and the wise to screen him 
just opprobrium for his ungrateful and nefarious 
nduct towards that munificent benefactor, Francis the 
Fir t of whose confidence he 


France, had so grossly 


| with the subject of the 





clave busily occupi 
mplated divorce of King Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
| from Catherine of Arragon. 


lan It was rumoured that 
his Holiness, and tl 





























majority of the cardinals, were 
completely adversé > measure, notwithstanding the 
promise " offered, if 1 given, by the 
English monat wder to ensure the acquiescence of 
the Romish § this momentous topic, a private 
correspondence was well known to be going on between 
Cardinal Wolsey and Clement » Seventh, the nature 
not ered to tran pire, but it was cene- 
eported that the former, although apparently 
pressing the Pope with great urgency to consent with 
the view of presery his immense influence at home, 
was secretly adverse to the divorce, and exerted his ut- 
1ost eloquence with the Pontiff to ensure refusal. 
Cony gy one day with Cardinal Sadoleti on this 
ject, he remarked that the ambition of the English 
prelate so far predominated over every principle, moral 
ind I ious, that in order to ensure the success of his 
plans, he would not scruple to stake the crown of Eng- 
| ail 1 woman's glove ; but that he (Cardinal 
Sadoleti), verily believed Wolsey’s present aim was to 





the demise of Clement, and that 
t acquiescence in the sentiments of his Holi- 
] not forfeit his good 
pinion and the favour of the conclave. 

“ As regards the subject of the divorce” continued 


my patron, s! 


btain the tiara, on 
5 p aren 


ss, was purely that he might 


niling, “ the English cardinal, cares not on 
which side the decision is given, his chief aim at present 
being to ensure a continuance of the immense authority 
he possesses under his royal master, without forfeiting 
his hopes of the triple crown ; consequently, with Henry 
VIII. he is pro, and with Clement VII. contra.” 





POETRY. 


Some Account of the Life and Adventures of 


Sir Reginald Mohun, Baronet. Done in 
Verse by Joun Caviry. Canto First. 
London: Pickering. 1849. 


ir is quite refreshing, amid the volumes of 


wretched rhyme, styled poetry by their au- 
thors, which in the course of our duties we 
are condemned to read or 
with one containing any originality, beauty, 
wit, spirit, or even common sense. 
Such a work is the present, as it combines 
‘ree most of the qualities we have 
enumerated. There is indeed nothing more 
remarkable in the whole composition, than 
the versatility of the author. He passes from 
“rave to gay, from lively to severe,” if our 
readers will pardon us the hackneyed quota- 
tion for the sake of its aptness. The tone of 
the work is chiefly satirical, but the satire is 
redeemed from ill-nature, by the genuine hu- 
manity with which it is tempered, and relieved 
by oceasional touches of pathos, mingled with 
sound reflection and that species of descrip- 
tion which is at once painting and poetry. Mr. 
CayLey is, we understand, a young man, and 
from this first published specimen of his muse 
we have every reason to believe that a new 
star has risen above the horizon of our litera- 
ture. Not that we esteem him likely to prove 
one of those great luminaries which shine for 
generations upon the minds and hearts of men, 
subduing them to their influence as by the 


in some des 





On my return to Rome, I found the Sovereign Pontiff 





review, to meet | 





force of some mighty and irresistible spell; but 
we seé in him one whose career is likely to be 
brilliant, and who, over the fashion of the times 
(we mean fashions of opinions, as wéll as other 
fashions of a more trivial nature,) may exer- 
cise no unimportant influence. Like most 
men who possess really superior minds, Mr. 
Cay.ey displays at once modesty and self- 
respect. Witness these two concluding stanzas 
which may also serve to show the prevailing 
spirit and manner of the work: 


Of critics I shall take, or ask advice— 
Whether this specimen will do to try 
Che public taste, and catch the public eye : 
And if they think one canto may suflice, 
Although my next would be much more sublime) 
I'll pitch this headlong in to break the ice ; 
For if you dont appreciate my rhyme, 
Another canto were but waste of time. 


If this be good,—the world will find it out : 
If it be bad—they will not take it in : 
Nor will ittake them in. I do not doubt 
The average justice of the popular din : 
Which when a natural impulse gives it birth, 
Utters harmonious dissonance —(akin 
lo truth’s celestial sympathy)—on earth 
The truest test of human worth. 








Much truth is there in the above, and yet 
we doubt if contemporary applause be invari- 
ably a test of the highest merit. History seems 
to assure us of the contrary. Philosophers 
who by their discoveries or doctrines have 
conferred the greatest benefits on the cause of 
truth, have generally reaped as their reward 
only obloquy and martyrdom; and poets and 
authors of the first class of genius have fre- 
quently themselves been the creators of the 
taste which alone could appreciate their works, 
—and this taste being gradual in its forma- 
tion,—the applause of the world has often been 
but a requiem over the grave of a mighty 
sufferer. 

Very true is the next stanza, and it would 
be well if authors acted more generally upon 
the truth it contains: 

* One touch of nature makes the whole world kin;” 
There is such innate likeness in mankind 
That they can read each other’s nature in 
Their own—though of themselves but judges blind :— 
E’en those we only know by what they print 
Cannot in type disguise their secret mind; 
We know the genuine coin of Nature’s mint 
The heart :—and whether it be flesh or flint. 

Would that all authors would look within 
for a key to the mystery of human nature, and 
ask themselves if they have felt what they 
describe, for they may rest assured that if 
they have not, neither will their readers feel it. 
A heart alone can speak to hearts. And this 
brings us to our next extract, which forms the 
concluding stanza of the introduction : 

There is more truth in what men think and ‘eel 
rhan aught they can imagine or pretend. 
Our national manner’s vice is to conceal 
All feeling—which destroys it in the end. 
A wretched, mean, dissimulative dread 
Of ridicule, dividing friend from friend, 
Cramping whate’er is thought, or done, or said, 
Shuts up the heart—which might as well be dead. 





Here is a piece of very pretty description : 


In truth a very noble stately hall 
Was Noruyth Place: with time-worn turret grey 
And shadowy quoin, and deeply mullioned bay ;— 
Athwart whose lantern lattice on the wall 
Streamed all rich hues, imbued by tinted pane 
Lighting the interior: while each gilded scene, 
From pinnacle and graded gable tall, 
Blazed on the broken sky-line over all, 


It stood upon a gently rising hill, 
Bosomed in wood, and yet not overgrown, 
Through which long winding glades, with statued stone 
—Rude offspring of the sculptor’s hasty skill— 
Led down to the broad mirror of a mere ;— 
In tremulous lines, along whose margin clear 
Grew down its dark-stemmed, sylvan peristyle ; 
Here where leapt o’er the rocks a laughing rill. 


While o’er the ripples widening in their wane, 
Sent forth its little isles of floating foam, 
Tossed like sea birds on their ocean home. 
Beyond these woods there spread a plenteous plain, 





Motley and shadow-streaked, of yarious hue : 
Hence far away uprose the mountains, blue ; 
This from the terrace: but description’s vain— 
I leave the landscape to each reveler’s brain. 
This is very characteristic of the author's 
manner : 

I sometimes wonder how it would have done 
To be some prince, or duke, or eldest son ; 
On whom life showered her gifts in great profusion ; 
*T were now a pleasant change ; yet if I had 
Been born fo it, it might have been as bad 
As any other practical delusion ; 
For, after all, the best approach towards Joy 
Is in the chase for things, whieh, tasted, cloy. 

And this touching stanza shows what he 

might do in a more tender strain: 

I had a sister. There was but a year 

Between our ages: and although she died 
When I was five years old, yet through the tide 
Of Time, still rolling o’er the Past, the dear 
Light of her memory, as a gem of power 
Piercing from sunlit depths, uprises clear— 
All beauty and all gentleness ;—whose flower 
Of love might make a virgin angel’s dower, 

We look forward with pleasure to the suc- 
ceeding cantos of Sir Recinatp Monvn, even 
to all the twenty-four if they are as good as 
the first. 


Hymns and Thoughts for the Sick and Lonely. 
By aLady. London: Nesbit & Co. Bath: 
Binns and Goodwin. Edinburgh: Johns- 
tone. Dublin: Robertson. 


By J. Hower Meripew. London: 

x, 1849, 

The English Country Gentleman, his Sports 
and Pastimes. By Joun Luoyrn, Esquire. 
London: Longman and Co. Llandovery: 
W. Rees. 

Were the standard of the national intellect of 

the day to be deduced from that portion which 

is exhibited in the form of poetry, so called, we 
should have abundant reason to reckon it 
wretchedly low. But it would almost seem 
as if, to be bitten with the mania for verse- 
making in these times, were a proof of an in- 
telligence below rather than above the average. 

At least we hope so for the honour of our 

country. 

The three works which we have placed at 
the head of our notice, are no exception to the 
ordinary run of poetical compositions with 
which the reviewer is deluged. 

Hymns and Thoughts are a series of religious 
commonplaces strung together by indifferent 
rhymes. The utmost that we can say in their 
favour, is, that they are well-meaning. The 
writer seems to be a good woman, and we do 
not doubt that the thoughts her verses are in- 
tended to express were to her a great consola- 
tion in her hour of distress. But to others 
they will never prove so. She does not possess 
the power of speaking home to the heart—a 
power without which all the good intentions in 
the world will, in literature, avail nothing. 
As poems, her compositions are decidedly 
worthless. 

Mr. Mrerripew’s verses are tolerable verses 
and nothing more—rather nonsensical, per- 
haps, occasionally, but still not absolutel 
disgraceful to a man to have written, although 
certainly rather foolish in him, when published 
in a collected form at least. In a newspaper, 
perhaps, some of them might have been not 
much amiss. We subjoin a specimen, the best 
we can find, premising, however, that it seems 
to us to contain a questionable moral. 


Verses. 
Pickering. 


QUERIES. 
Why should we love? The fairest form, 
That glides before our eyes to-day, 
With life and health, and beauty warm, 
To morrow mingles with the clay. 
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Why should we mourn? Our bitterest tears 
Bring not to earth the dead again, 
Nor call back joys of bygone years, — 
Useless our grief, our sighs how vain! 
Why should we smile? Our brightest dream 
Of gladness is as thin as air. 
*Tis but the sunshine in the stream, 
That flashes but a moment there. 
Why should we hope? What need we fear, 
When angry fate its worst hath done, 
The day of Destiny is near. 
The Pilgrim’s course will soon be run. 
Away with smiles, away with tears, 
Though tempests howl, or sunshine gleam, 
Nor cherish hope, nor harbour fears, 
Since life is but a flitting dream. 

The English Country Gentleman possesses 
amore decided character than either of the 
other works. It is altogether one of the most 
amusing productions that ever came under our 
notice, but, alas! the laughter it caused us, 
was not with, but at, the author. As we read, 
we laughed till the tears came into our eyes, 
not, however, without some self-reproach, as 


our conscience told us that such a proof’ of 


human folly ought rather to have made us 
grave. Here is a specimen of the nonsense of 
which the work consists. 

How plainly nature points to men the road, 

By equal change her gifts on all bestowed, 

The shoals that through the ocean depths repair 

To distant lands, and scatter plenty there ; 

The birds in congregated flocks that fly, 

And change a northern for a southern sky, 

This one same lesson teach; that man was meant 

To aid, not mar, the scheme benevolent, 

Endow with motion all inanimate things, 

And make his sails their substitute for wings. 

Can anything exceed this passage, more 
especially the concluding line—so poetical, so 
perspicuous, so grammatical, and so very 
sensible? We should have said that its 
absurdity was insurpassable, had Mr. Luoyp 
not himself shown us our mistake. 

Seek we our path again, too long astray, 

Like to those migratory birds their way 

That lose, deluded by the beacon light, 

Runs into episode, poetic wight ; 

Forgetful of an ordeal he must pass, 

If not so brilliant, thicker than plate glass, 
Your critic’s brains,—’tis for my smile decreed, 
Hard, now-a-days, they never will be kind. 

We are much afraid that in company with 
the race of critics in general we must plead 
guilty to possessing brains which can by no 
means discover either aptness or poetry in the 
similes of Mr. Luoyp. Doubtless, as he seems 
to say, for we cannot be quite certain what he 
does say, this inability may be the result of 
our own opacity; our brains may, for aught we 
know, be “thicker than plate-glass.” Most 
assuredly they are not sufliciently transparent 
to admit to our mind any ray of light that 
may perchance proceed from the poetry of 
Mr. Luoyp. 

“ kind, 
“ Hard”’— 
it may be, but it cannot be helped, and mea- 
sured by their capability in this respect, he is 
quite right when he affirms that 
“They never will be kind.” 








RELICION. 


Notes on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. By Henny 
FosteR Burper, D.D. London: Ward and Co, 
1849. 

THESE lectures were delivered from the pulpit seventeen 

years ago; they made a profound impression, which has 

lived in the memory of the hearers. At their request, 

Dr. BuRDER has been induced to revise and give them 

to the press. ; 

Dr. BuRDER dissents entirely from the millenarian 
scheme of revelation, at present so much in vogue, and 
according to which the second coming of Christ is to be 
expected almost immediately, as introductory to his 
personal and visible reign on earth. 


commentary. 
upon it, which are either suggestive, or explanatory, o 
disquisitional, but the writer indulges less in the latte 
mode of dealing with Scripture than is the custom witl 
divines, and this adds materially to the worth and sub 
stance of his volume, which has nothing sectarian abou 


of all denominations. 





ALEXANDER VineT, D.D. 


‘oi 
Collins. 


Gosp l Studies. By 











than any instrument, and is heard to greater advantage 
when heard alone. “Jog on the Mwot-path Way” is 
breathed in a most cheerful and spirited strain. “O, 
sweet Content” is equal to some of the best compositions 
of the old masters, of whom it forcibly reminds us. We 
heartily recommend these son 
family circles. 


gs to musical parties and 


The Standard Lyric Drama. Part 23. 
FreiscHutTz. Boosey and Co, 
Tits is the first part which has been yet br t 
] b 
to be know 


sign is to pu 


a work that needs only 
The de 


a collection of the best operas of the 


our notice of 
receive extensive patronage. 





composers, the vocal score of each beir in its 
integrity, with a piano-forte adaptation arranged fr: 
the orchestral score, and the iginal librett It is 





made still more accessible to E 
rlish hearers by a tra 


be sung in either langua 


more attractive to En 
the libretto, so that it may 








it » option of the performer. he part before us 
commences WEBER’s magnificent opera of Der Frets 
cuuTz, and comprises the overture and many of thi 





airs and concerted pieces. It is neatly and clearly 





printed in quarto size form the most valuab] 


addition of our day to the m 


sical ilorary. 


The Love of Happie 7 Days. M isi 
LEE. Boosey & Co. 


by ALEXANDER 
Tvan's Farewell. A Song. 
Beethoven's Adieu to Music. Words by Sir T. KNowLEs. 
The Heather's Purple Flower, a Song composed by 
GEORGE HARRIS. 

Fairy Power. Canzonet. Sung by Miss Do.py. 
Music by W. S. Rockstro. 

The Corsair’ s Serenade. 
T. KNowLEs. 
The Re efer, a 
RockstRo. 


Written and composed by Sir 
Naval Song, composed by W. S. 


We have received the above new music from Messrs. 
Boosey & Co., and having requested a friend to sing 
them to us, we are enabled to say of them that The 


have not heard for a long time a prettiw song. Next 





The plan adopted is that which alone is fitted for a | comes The Love of Happier Days, sweet and plaintive 
The text is given, and then the remarks 


it, and may be read with pleasure and profit by Christians 


A translation of a work by the Professor of Theology at 


Heather's Purple Flower is the best of them, and we | 


and pleasing. The Reefer is a good, spirited gentle- 
r}man’s song. Beethoven's Adieu is exquisitely senti- 
rj mental. Fairy Power wants originality and marked 
1 fair. It is somewhat common-place. The 
- | Serenade is . 


Corsair’s 





a respectable composition, a little abov 
t |} the average, but having nothing in it calculated to 


strike the listener, at least so it appeared to us as we 





turned to it our critical ear, desirous of being pleased 

if possible. : 

Mario's Songs, No.1. Labl 5 o_o 
tish Songs, No. IV., arranged to | sh Words by 




















Lausanne, which has obtained a very high reputation GrorcE J. 0. ALLMAN. Lewis & ( 
throughout the Christian world. It is, we believe, a | Iv was a happy thought of Mr. ALLMAN en. She 
reprint from an American edition and both cheap and | Most po} ar airs of the Oper h e 
neat. fa by the great singe \ t ino 
f ] ] ! ) } ] 
1 y Al | { 
Jer my Tayli rs Life of u ist, \ i h t i] Lu- 
M 1849, } 1 \ t 
An abridgment, | ciously made | lrousl ~<— 
cheap, of JEREMY lAyLor’s famous | of Cl Herr Kraus.—W yl ) { 
ee — poe til vu 1 } . Ry? ) 
e the first of uals t il 
MUSIC. rld of London, Monday | ec Her Ma 
— commands to attend at Buck im Palace t i the 
Four Choral Songs, for Trebles, Tenor, and Bass, to | concert which Her Majesty was it to vive to the 
be suny without Accompaniments. Composed by | Court, and which embraced Jenny Linp l e 
C. A. Mactrone. London: Ewer and Co. distinguished musicians now in the metropolis, Hrrr 
THERE is a great deal of originality 1 these four songs, | Kraus selected on this occasi sor own peri P 
and they are admirably harmonized. It is a pity that | 2Ce, Ne ttorno, an original composition of his own, 
in England the practice of | singing without a | 12 wh ch he displ aye to great advantage, his w ert 
musical accompaniment 1s not more practise d, for not Veg Ure me , Manueslly to the s ust ction of the bril- 
only is it very convenient as being independent of the | '™ d critical audience assen - We he ) 
presence of a pianoforte and a player, but it is very | COMsTatulate Herr Kraus on this public appreciaticn 
pleasing. The human voice is sweeter and more musical eader of the fashion in this country of his ex- 
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EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Idioms; or, Exercises on the Difficulties of th 
ren / By L. MAtAner, B.A. L 
don: Whittaker. 




















le purpose of thi t 
student of the it s and 
| peculiarities. Phe h effec 
» | dit Luce hem, pl I to 
} tra ate into Fr »} ip V yula v l 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 
The Eclectic Review, for May, opens with a ¢ 
| conden view Rat History of Prussia.” 1 
writer does th RANKES work likely to be e 
however. a cla , ie 
s ire ad A rt-( l $ ( 7 
ful 1 searcl ( I s that 
the day has come » be the 
mere practice of the expe em va 
cience whose laws are known and whose legitimate 
results can be accurately calculated. The Duke of 
Argyll’s Essay on the Ecclesi Hist f Scotland 
is praised. Its opposition to the poy 
dissenters of the present day —that Churel i State 
should be separated—is very warmly combated.  T! 
are also articles on M. QuETELET'S Theory of 
bilities; the struggle between the Bis! 
Mr. SHorE; and “ The Dissenters 
and their Policy.” The latter is a pl 
of church-rate 3, and opposes the syst vhnich ¢ 
, 





exclude dissenters fron 
prove the 


The Dublin University Magazine, for May ‘wo 


series of 


Ecclesiastical ourts. 
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yapers, which promise to be ver 
ber is “Irish Popular Super- 


stitions,” the opening contribution relating to Medical 
| and Medico-Chirurgical ceremonies. 


begun in this number. One 


As a specimen we 


copy one of the anecdotes. Others are more elaborate, 
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and of course the subject and tendency of the super- 
stitions are various. “I well remember, in the year 
1818, that Mary, the wife of Daniel Kelly, a bouncing, 
full, auburn-haired, snow-white-skinned woman, about 
twenty-eight years of age, died suddenly on a summer's 
day, while in the act of cutting cabbages in her garden. 
Great was the consternation throughout the entire parish 
of Mogarta (in the south-west of Clare) at this sad 
event, more particularly as several persons who were in 
a westerly direction from her at the time, declared that 
they had seen and felt a violent gust of wind pass by 
and through them, in the exact direction of Kelly’s 
house, carrying with it all the dust and straws, &c., 
which came in its way. This confirmed the husband 
and friends of the deceased in their impression that she 
had been carried off to nurse for the fairies. Imme- 
diately Mary Quin, alias the Pet (Maire an Pheata), 
and Margaret McInerheny, alias Black Peg, two famous 
fairy-women in the neighbourhood, were called in, who 
for three days and three nights kept up a constant but 
unavailing assault on a neighbouring fort or rath for 
the recovery of the abducted woman, But at the end 
of that time it was found that the body, or what in their 
belief appeared to be the body, of Mary Kelly, could not 
be kept over ground, wherefore it was placed in the 
grave with a total unbelief of its identity. Her bereaved 
husband and her brothers watched her grave day and 
night for three weeks after, and then they opened it 
with the full conviction of finding only a birch broom, 
or the skeleton of some deformed monster init. In 
this, however, they were mistaken, for they found in it 
what they had put into it, but ina much more advanced 
state of decomposition.” The second of the attractions 
we have mentioned is the first part of “ Eastern Ram- 
bles,” and which skips over Mount Sinai in a most 
instructive and acceptable manner. There is a pretty 
tale of a Brittany family and a continuation of the 
papers we have already so warmly praised—“ Ceylon 
and the Cingalese.” Sir Ropertr Kang is the subject 
of the portrait gallery chapter, and there are a political 
article and some minor papers. 

Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, for May. “The Music, 
Poetry, and Traditions of the Highlands,” is a very 
readable paper, of which the few words we could afford 
to it would not convey an accurate idea. “ The Colonial 
Question ” is continued,—“ Canada” being the particular 
branch to which attention is devoted. There are notices 
of “ Hay’s Theory of Proportions,” and DouGLas JER- 
ROoLD'’s “Man made of Money.” “ Miranda” is got 
into its fourth book. The commencement of a promising 
tale—‘“ The Modern Vassal ”—follows; and then Tarr 
has his fling at poor dethroned King Hupson—doubting 
whether History will regard him as a man or as a 
myth. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for May. “ Remarkable 
festivals of Belgium” and “ Tyndale’s Travels in Sar- 
dinia,” are the most striking articles of the present 
number. There is a description, with plate, of the first 
Custom-house built at Dover. It contrasts forcibly with 
the present structure. The usual profusion of review, 
scientific information, and obituary notices is given. 

The Colonial Magazine for May. The improvement 
in this magazine is very marked—increasing with each 
number since the new management. There is a large 
number of contributions—among them a very liberal 
and philanthropic one on “The Emigration of the 
Poor.” 

Dolman’s Magazine for May. “ Fruits of the Refor- 
mation in Wales” seeks to show that vice has increased 
and misery has spread just in proportion as Catholicism 
has been banished from Wales. In support of this 
view the report of the Education Inquiry Commissioners 
is adduced. Resting on this the case is very weak in- 
deed, as against the Reformation—for the proof amounts 
to an establishment of the fact that Governments have 
been culpably neglectful. “The Catholic at Sea” is 
continued. A number of clever articles show that 
Romanism is very active—more so than for many years 
past—in England. 

Sharpe's London Magazine. We are glad to find 
this serial prosper, for the Editor's exertions deserve 
reward. 

The People's Journal for May. We are much 
pleased with a series of papers by Dr. YEoMAN “On the 
Healthy Discipline of Home. 

Con. Cregan, No.5. The part is not so good as 
some former ones. Still, there are many funny hits. 





Con.’s account of his introduction to Widow Davis will 
call forth many a laugh. 

Frank Fairlegh, No. 5. The hero bears an unusual 
portion of the burden of the story, even for a hero. 

Milner’s Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy and Physical 
and Political Geography. Part 18 contains a coloured 
map of the heavens in April, May, and June, and maps 
of Turkey, and of China and Japan, finely engraved, 
with several pages of letter-press descriptive of eth- 
nology and illustrated with numerous woodcuts. It is 
the best work of the kind that England has produced 
and the cheapest. 

Tallis's Illustrated Atlas is a work of a similar kind, 
but on a still more extensive scale, republished from the 
American edition at a very trifling price. Tart 2 con- 
tains large maps of Austria and Mexico, and each map 
is bordered with engravings of the most remarkable 
physical features and natural productions and works of 
art in each country. Letter-press minutely describes 
the geography and statistics of the regions thus 
mapped, 

Mr. George Long's France and its Revolutions. 
Part 13 is a pictorial history of the last three-quarters 
of a century in that land of revolution. It is, of course, 
powerfully written, for Mr. LonG has an established 
fame as an historian; and it is lavishly adorned with 
portraits on steel and woodcuts. 

The History of England during the Thirty Years’ 
Peace. By Miss Martineau. Part 6 is the con- 
tinuation of the work, the first volume of which we have 
reviewed at length in its proper department. This part 
treats of the years 1831 and 1832. 

The Land we Live in. Part 22 is devoted to Ayr- 
shire and the Land of Burns, of which it contains a 
graphic and minute account, profusely illustrated by 
engravings. 

Atlas of Physical Geography; constructed by A. 
Petermann, with descriptive letter-press by the Rev. T. 
Milner. Part 3 contains, first, an hydrographical map 
of the world, showing the currents, temperature, &c. of 
the ocean, and am orographical map of the globe, 
showing the configuration and physiognomy of its 
surface. Within the present limits we could not explain 
at length the peculiarities and uses of these admirable 
maps, which must be seen to be properly appreciated, 
but we hope to take an opportunity, during the progress 
of their publication, to describe to our readers some of the 
most interesting of the facts which they reveal to the 
eye. Mr. Miner's essays which accompany them are 
singularly clear and intelligible to the unlearned. 

The Works of Shakspere. Parts 18 and 19 in one. 
—Vinden's Illustrated Edition of Byron’s Tales and 
Poems, Part 12. Both these excellent serials of Messrs. 
Orr’s still deserve all the praise we have bestowed on 
them. 

A History of France and the French People. Part 
14. By G. M. Bussey and THomMas GAspry. Orr 
& Co. This part brings the history down to 1564. 


The Family Herald. Part 72. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Manuscript of the Middle Ages, and the 
Printed Books of Modern Times. A Lecture. 
By S. Trereaven. Exeter: Fitze. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 

Turis lecture, as the author informs us, was 

delivered in the Exeter Athenzeum, and printed 

by the desire of the members of the Exeter 

Literary Society. Lectures printed by the 

suggestion of a few earnest and anxious friends 

are usually dull and prosy. Friendship is too 
apt to magnify an excellence, while an indiffe- 
rent eye observes only its just proportions. 

Apart from this partial consideration, the pre- 

sent lecture will be interesting to readers in 

general; because, in addition to the clever 
manner in which the Author has treated the 
subject, we have an excellence in the subject 
itself. The physical and moral history of man- 
kind are more or less involved in the term 

“Manuscript and Printed Books.” Much, 

very much, of what makes home cheerful and 

delightful has radiated from the same source. 





The Author has departed from a dry and 
formal mode of detailing his subject, and 
spoken through the affection, as being the best 
means of impressing on the attention of his 
readers, the value of the written and printed 
chronicles of the past and present. This 
course has necessarily linked poetical enthu- 
siasm with historical fact. Any mode of draw- 
ing public attention to ancient manuscript and 
modern books is of national service. It de- 
tracts from the strength of that observation 
which fixes itself to worldly errors. It was, 
we believe, Herstus who, delighted with his 
favourite library of Leypen, said, “I no sooner 
come into this library but I bolt the door to 
me, excluding lust, ambition, and avarice.” 
The truth of this is manifest in men less cele- 
brated than Hernsivs, and equally manifest in 
men in the aggregate. The Romans reserved 
mental superiority amidst the wreck of physical 
strife, by holding the writing of conquered 
nations of more value than gold. Without 
this mental reservation, the posterior history of 
Rome had been less glorious, and civilization, 
in the present, less apparent. The growth of 
knowledge has always been heralded by the 
growth of manuscripts and printed books. The 
library of Oxford in 1300, contained only a 
few tracts which were kept in chests. In 
the present day, the homely shelves of our 
cottagers have more intellectual wealth than 
this lofty seat of learning through the thir- 
teenth century, and information was never 
more diffused, and diffusive than now. But 
we forget the pamphlet in dealing with our 
own speculations and facts. Here is a sample 
of the graphic and vigorous style of the 
Author.— 


The celebrated names of Aldus, of Stephens, of Elze- 
vir, of Plantin, and many others, stand out proudly like 
mighty landmarks to show what the human mind can 
accomplish. They were, indeed, wonderful in their vo- 
cation; and whether I take into consideration their 
profound learning, their unwearied industry, their 
astounding correctness, as well as the obstacles which 
opposed and the difficulties which they had to encounter, 
I look with surprise at the earnest love for literature 
which enabled them to ride triumphantly over every 
vicissitude. These great men were not merely printers in 
its more restricted mechanical sense,—they were men 
whose erudition was surprising. As one’s eye glances over 
those beautiful editions of the classics which emanated 
from the Elzevirs for instance, what a host of reflections 
will oftentimes be aroused. Strange that so much of 
beauty, and stranger still it may be that such surprising 
accuracy should be the characteristics of those little 
volumes. It seems as if the Spirit of the art of Printing 
felt that the mighty remains of ancient literature should 
receive as much honour at her hands as they had from 
the beauteous decorations of the Manuscript of former 
times. The discoveries and the improvements of. these 
later ages were now right zealously playing their part. 
These early printers, with the eyes of scholars in love 
with their studies, looked on the prec ious Manuscript of 
the Middle Ages, whereon were written the thoughts, 
the feelings, the joys, the sorrows, the hopes, the wishes, 
of many centuries before. They pondered over the tale 
of the affections, the deeds of patriotism, the graceful 
diction, and the powerful eloquence therein contained, 
and they felt that so much betokening the glory of the 
intellect should be placed beyond the reach of intole- 
rance, of tyranny, or of oppression. Grand and beauti- 
ful—nay, heroic—were those endeavours. These men, 
wrapt up in the ardour of true lovers of literature, were 
quietly achieving a mighty work. In their solitary 
chambers, in the quiet recesses of their homes, they 
were raising up a bulwark against which the powerful 
of this world were to contend in vain. Henceforth, nor 


potentates, nor powers, could shut out from mankind that 
on which those great printers had bestowed their labour. 
It was truly the beginning of a new era: under a new form, 
it was once more the conflict between the might of free 
inquiry, the exercise of the mental faculties, and those 
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powers of despotism which are so often seen striving 
against the principles of freedom. Need I say how the 
conflict ended? Surely not,—for the power of the in- 
tellect may be discomfited for a brief season, but, in the 
end, it will always be victorious. Then was developed 
the commencement of that mighty change, the close of 
which you have not seen. 

The pamphlet abounds with vivid pictures 
always appealing to the intellect through the 
sympathies of the heart. The information it 
contains, comes to us through a sunny atmos- 
phere. We have here scholastic research free 
from scholastic angularity, and poetic grace 
free from poetic extravagance. 








The Chess-Player's Companion. By HENRY STAUNTON, 
Esq. Author of “ The Chess-Player’s Handbook,” 
&c. London: Bohn. 1849. 

To those who possess “ The Chess-Player’s Handbook,” 
nothing more will be necessary than to name the fact, 
that a supplement to it is now published. They will 
forthwith procure it. To others we should say that 
this volume contains a vast collection of games played 
by M. Sraunton, with distinguished players during 
the last ten years, including the great French match 
with M. St. ArnaAnt, and a selection of new and 
instructive problems. It is “ endless amusement” for 
the lover of chess and admirable practice. It forms the 
new volume of Mr. Boun’s cheap Scientific Library. 


Rambles by Rivers. The Thames. By JAmEs 

THORNE. Vol. 2. London: C. Cox, 
Tus completes Knight's Monthly Volumes, to the 
regret, we are sure, of all its readers, for a more valuable 
series of books there is not in our language. One 
of the most interesting of them is Mr. THorne’s 
description of the Thames and its margins, the second 
part of which is now before us, and comes in season 
when the weather tempts to excursions, the interest of 
which will be materially increased by previous perusal 
of this little book. 





—_ 





Odd Fancies. By the Rev. W. Urncnenpen, B.A. 
London: Bumpus. 

A coLuLection of short tales, songs, &c., of no great 

merit, by a gentleman who wrote a clever but question- 

able narrative of some alleged adventures in Circassia, 

reviewed in a former number of THe Critic. The 

present publication is not worth the paper and print. 








THE SMALL FRY OF LITERATURE. 
FEWER small books than usual have come to hand 
since our last. A Letter to the Earl of Carlisle on 
the Cost and Supply of Gas in the Metropolis, is a 
defence of the existing gas companies by means of a 
series of data which appear to be carefully calculated, 
and from which it results that gas cannot be supplied 
at less than its present price, so as to yield a reasonable 
profit to the shareholders.—A_ second edition has ap- 
peared of a powerful pamphlet entitled Principles of 
Protestantism considered with a View to Unity, which 
made a great stir at the period of its first publication.— 
A Budget for the Million, by Riawy Wason, Esq., is a 
bold and original plan for paying off the national debt, 
and which at least reads plausibly—Religious Move- 
ments of Germany in the Nineteenth Century, by 
Cuar.es Hersert Corrrent, Esq. M. A., is a pam- 
phlet containing an ‘extremely curious and interesting 
account of the present state of German theology, as now 
taught by the men of the most liberal and enlightened 
miuds and moderate views. 





BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From April 14 to May 14, 1849. 

[Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 

: From Mr. T. C. Newsy. 
Family Failings. A Novel. 3 Vols. 
The Rock of Rome, or the Arch-Heresy, 
Rizzio ; or Scenes in Europe. 3 Vols. 





From Messrs. LoncMAN and Co. 
The Temporal Benefits of Christianity Exemplified. 
Loyola and Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 

The Dying Girl and other Poems. 
Smart’s Manual of Logic. 
From Mr. JAs. Burns. 
A Popular Natural History of Quadrupeds and Birds. 
From Messrs. SmitH, ELDER, and Co. 
Introduction to the Study of the Social Sciences. 
The Value and Importance of the Scottish Fisheries. 
From Messrs. Orr and Co. 
China and the Chinese, their Religion, Character, Customs, 
and Manufactures. 2 Vols. 
The Heart’s Vicissitudes, and other Poems, 
From Mr. G. H. Boun. 
Staunton’s Chess Player’s Companion. 
Schiller’s Robbers, Early Dramas, and Ghost-seer. 
From Messrs. Warp and Co. 
Man, Primeval; or the Constitution and Primitive Condi- 
tion of the Human Being. 
Notes on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. 
From Mr. Tnos. Hopeson. 
Supplement to the London Catalogue of Books. 
From Mr. GILBERT. 
Outlines of English Listory. 
Outlines of General Knowledge. 
Outlines of French History. 
From JAMES DARLING 
A Letter of Rebuke to Dr. Campbell 
Principles of Protestantism. 2nd edit. 
From Jas. MADDEN. 
Hieroglyphical Discoveries. 
From Mr. J. MugRay. 
A Residence at Sierra Leone, Part 1 & 2. 
of Home and Colonial Library. 
From Messrs. SLEE and Son. 
Odd Fancies. By Rey. W. Wickenden, B.A. 
From Messrs. Sruus and McINtTYRE. 
Tales and Sketches. (No. 27 Parlour Library.) 
From Messrs. TEcG and Co. 
Gordon’s Interest Tables. 
From Mr. J. VAN Voorst. 
Ornithological Rambles in Sussex. 
The Sea-Side Book. 
From Mr. Joun JoHNson. 
Prentice’s Tour in the United States. 
From Messrs. MoZLey. 
The Life of Jesus Christ. 
From Mr. PICKERING. 
Man’s Power over Himself to control Insanity. 
Coleridge’s Lectures upon Shakspere and other Drama- 
tists. 2 vols. 


(Nos. 68 & 69 


From Messrs. CHAMBERS. 
Memoirs of Francis Horner. Part 2. 
From Mr. Cus. Cox. 
tambles by Rivers. Vol. 2. (Knight’s Monthly vols. 
No. 44.) 
From Mr. H, CoLsurn. 
The Lottery of Marriage. 3 Vols. 
From Messrs. BLackwoop and Sons. 
Letters on the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions. 
Thompson’s Introduction to Meteorology. 
From Mr. WM. Couns. 
Gospel Studies. 
From Mr. JoHN PETHERHAM. 
Religious Movements of Germany. 
From Mr. E. Wirson. 
Burts’ Life Assurance. 
From Mr, Cus. KNIGHT. 
The National Cyclopedia. Vol. 7. 
From Messrs. WHITTAKER and Co 
The Idioms of the French Language. 
From Messrs. Ewer and Co. 
Five Pieces of Music. 
From Messrs. Lewts and JOHNSON. 
Three Pieces of Music. 
From Messrs. Boosey and Co. 
The Standard Lyrie Drama.- Part 23. 
Seven Pieces of Music. 





ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE BRIGHT SWORD. 
By Mrs. LORAINE. 


teturn men good for evil—yes, 

Full measure running over and pressed down, 
Care not how much the large excess, 

Since the exceeding blessing is thine own! 
For, bitter wrongs of deed or word 

Are wounds the soul but with revenge allays, 
Take this, it is the one bright sword! 

The only one that cutteth not two ways. 
Angels have wrought its shining blade, 

To gird it on the heroes of the earth ; 
Martyr and saint it hath arrayed,— 

Each soul that ever sprang from noble birth. 





} 
| 
| 





True, ’tis a keenly tempered steel, 
That pierceth sore where one high thought remains, 
But often medicined to heal, 
Its charmed point dtlighteth while it pains. 
And, though to win like this thou must 
Only a loser seem to many another, 
Vex not thyself at thoughts unjust, 
Content to lose the stripe and gain thy brother 


But if thy healing wounds be vain,— 

(Of some they will not pierce the studied vest) 
Thy sword hath neither rust nor stain, 

And thou may’st safely sheathe it in thy breast. 





ART. 





The Art-Journal for May. No. 131. 
CONTINUING its invaluable publication of engravings of 
the pictures in the Vernon Gallery, this number of the 
Art-Journal presents us with ConsrasBie’s Valley 
Farm, admirably engraved by BENTLEY, a very gem of 
art; and CoLuins’s Prawn Fishers, by W1LLMoRE, 
scarcely less masterly. Besides these, of themselves 
worth five-fold the cost of the entire number of the Art- 
Journal, there is a large plate of Gisson’s statue of 
the Queen, and more wood-engravings of first-rate 
excellence than we have space to enumerate, illustrating 
articles on “the Commonry of Brussels,” “ Original 
Designs for Manufactures,” “ Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines,” a delightful series of papers contributed by 
Mrs. S.C. HALL, the present one being to “the Tomb 
of John Kyrle,” “ The Manufacture of Modern Window 
Glass,” &c. Other papers on matters connected with 
art are of great merit and will amply reward perusal. 

The Journal of Design. No. 3, for May, is quite a 
novelty, giving patterns, as well as pictures, of new in- 
ventions. 


Virtue. 


— 

Paris Exnipirions oF Mopern Arr. — The 
National Assembly has determined that the annual ex- 
hibition of the modern productions of art shall take 
place in the ci-devant palace of the Tuileries, now 
named the “ Palais National.” It will not open before 
the 15th of June. A sum of 1,400/. has been voted to 
defray the expenses of the fittings, and a further sum of 
3,000/. towards the other expenses attendant on the 
exhibition. The furniture and ornamental objects of 
the palace are in course of removal to the stores of the 
“ Garde Meuble” The Exhibition of Industrial Art 
is now advertised to be opened positively on June 1. 
The Minister of Commerce has issued an official notice 
that no foreign productions or works executed by 
foreign residents shall be received. This resolution 
was determined on in consequence of the majority of 
the Chambers of Commerce in the different manufac~ 
turing districts having memorialized the minister to 
this effect.—Art Journal. 








EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 

WHATEVER the questioning of our opinion as to superi- 
ority of modern over ancient art, and of the British school 
over all other modern schools, an opinion, which every 
day’s experience serves only to confirm—it will scarcely 
be denied that in water-colour we stand unrivalled, 
unapproached, and almost alone. No person, however 
prejudiced, could glance round either of the water-colow 
galleries now open and not acknowledge the infinite 
superiority of the pictures there over anything he had 
seen in any of the galleries of the continent. 

The Society of Painters in Water Colours is more 
remarkable for the beauty and excellence, than for the 
number or variety, of its paintings or its artists. Year 
after year we see the same kinds of pictures by the 
same practised hands; rarely a new manner or @ hew 
name, and, we must confess, rarely any v isible indications 
of progress. The exhibition is, upon the whole, neither 
better nor worse than we remember it ten years ago. 
But we must qualify this remark a little. 
spect there as a falling off, as we deem it, although we 
are quite aware that in public estimation the change is 


In one re- 


deemed an improvement: we allude to the manifest 

tendency of the exhibitors in this gallery to imitate the 

extravagances of Davin Cox's worst mannerism. 
Davip Cox has fallen into the fault of TuRNER. 


He began by introducing a new style in his art: he pro- 
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duced striking effects by bold touches: these were 
greatly and justly admired: so long as he went to 
nature for his inspiration, any tendency to exaggeration 
was corrected and kept within bounds; but he soon 
hegan to imitate himself, to paint, not from nature, but 
from his own ideas of her, and thus he has come at last, 
like his prototype, almost to lose sight of nature alto- 
hi 


, $$ 











gethe is bold brush has degenerated into daub, his 
sket 1ess into shapelessness, and his breadth into un- 
in ibility. Most of his pictures in the present 
exh n require to be made out by a process in which 
th rination performs a far more important office 
than the eye. Yet, such is the influence of fashion, 
is pictures are eagerly bought, highly lauded, and we 


} 


} 
heard not a few of the spectators rising in their raptures 
precisely in proportion to the inc omprehensibility of the 


work. 


As we understand it, the purpose of painting is to 
exhibit nature, and the best painting is that which most 
nearly resembles her, not in mere form alone, but in 
hue, and tone, and sentiment. If this be so, then is 
the Davip Cox style not a model for painters, for it 
does not resemble nature. It may suggest scenery, but 
certainly it does not depict it. 

But that there is manifest in this gallery a tendency 


to run into the same exaggeration, especially among 
some of the younger artists, whose style being unsettled 
is apt to adopt that which is popular at the moment, 


It is 
as a warning to them that we have made these remarks, 
and rather are they directed to Davip Cox’s present 
than his past performances. He has a great 
artist; he is in fact losing his title by carrying his 
mannerism to excess, and as imitators are always more 
ready to copy defects than excellences, it is right that 
the young should be made aware of the danger they 
; themselves too closely to their 


we should not have dwelt upon it at such length. 


be en 


incur by attaching 


master. 


Jeyond all measure the best pictures in the gallery 
are a pair by Frep. TayLer; Evening (No. 39), a 
party of dogs going to sleep, heaped together in the 


upon their heads and eyes; and Morning (No. 28), the 
same group greeting, evidently with a ery of joy, their 


sun as it streams through the open stable window. 
The composition and the execution are perfect, and 
LANDSEER himself might be proud to claim them for 
his own. The same artist has many other pictures 
of animals, not equal to these, but all having traces of 
his genius. We may note as especially worthy of 
inspection, The Chase in the Times of Charles II, 
(No. 144), as full of poetry as it is true to nature :— 
Scotch Reape rs (No. 293), a genuine bit of rusticity, 
and A Stag Hunt in the last entury (No. 154). 

One of the first pictures that attracts the eye is an 
extremely clever one, by A. GLENNIE, A View of the 
T¢ mple “of Neptune, at Pestum (No. 5). It will 
bear the closest inspection, and the effect of the sun- 
light upon the pillars is most truthful. 

No. 17 isa view of Rodborough, near Stroud, by 
W. Scorr. It is wonderfully correct in drawing, and 
the perspective as perfect as if it had been taken by a 
daguerreotype. 

GrorGE Fripp is very rich, with all his wonted 
spirit and truthfulness. He has a poet’s as well asa 
painter’s eye for the picturesque, invariably selecting 
scenes for his pencil which must please everybody, and 
in themselves form a most acceptable addition to the 
sitting-room or the cabinet, where the eye desires to 
rest upon them, day after day while the mind is car- 
ried back to similar scenes. His Old Mill at Maple- 
durham (No. 19), is a delicious bit of rural quiet. 
But his finest work, and the largest and best landscape 
in the gallery, is No. 111, the Allee Blanche, Mont 
Blane Never was there a more truthful picture. 
The clouds that hang about the mountain sides; the 
snow-crowned peaks that rise into the clouds; the 
great bare granite forms that frown upon the green 
valley, with its cottages, and quict cattle, and leaping 
streamlet, are a scene which, once beheld, will never be 


forgotten. The colouring is perfect and the whole 
work is masterly. The same power is manifested in 
No. 145, Angera from the Ie ights above lrona, 
Mr. Fripp is preeminently the painter of the Alps. 
Copizry Fie.pine is abundant and great as ever— 
his name recurring in the catalogue, we know not how 
often Still he revels in cloud and storms, catches 


inspiration from the Sussex Downs, and throws his 
mists over lakes and mountains. Of his many pictures, 
the best is No, 126, A View of Snowdon, in which all 





his excellences are combined, and it is less a ditto of 
himself than is usual with his pictures, 

As for Davip Cox we have already expressed our 
opinion of his perversion of his art. His Cross Roads 
(No. 138), admirably composed, is scarcely intelligible 
from the scene painter’s style in which it is coloured. 
The Night Train (No. 33), is more in keeping, for at 
night, one does not expect to see anything distinctly, 
and here with a little effort itis possible to make out 
something like two frightened horses, and a light in the 
distance which indicates the passing train. Others are 
better and worse than these: all indicate genius, but 
genius obscured by mannerism carried to excess. 

In this respect he might profit by the example of P. 
De WinNT, who has stopped at the right point, and 
uuited boldness of brush with distinctness of form and 
hue. Taken altogether his landseapes will occupy the 
first place in the estimation of the eritic who tries the 
worth of pictures by their truth to nature rather than 
by the fashion of the time. Of his many works in this 
gallery, there is not one which is not entitled to com- 
mendation, and will not arrest the eve of the visitor. 
No. 34, Windsor, No. 38, View on the River Dart, 
No. 139, View of Lincoln, and others too numerous 
to name, may be adduced as evidence of the assertion 
with which we commenced, that the English school of 
water-colour is immeasurably superior to anything that 
can be seen abroad. 

H. GasTiNnEAv is another landscape painter of high 
merit, delighting chiefly in scenes where he can call in 
the aid of the sea-beach; among others are the Bass 
Rock (No. 51), and Loch Leven (No. 51), and in a 
different style, but equally excellent, his large picture 
of L’ Hospital on the Pass of St. Gothard (No. 94), 
to the fidelity of which we ean vouch, having once been 
detained there four days by illness. 

S. Provur has not so many pictures as usual, but 
they are as beautiful as ever. His view Behind the 
Choir of St. Pierre, Caen (No. 53), is architecture 
itself, minute as a sun picture, yet without stiffness. 
Provt has the faculty of giving the effect as well as 
the form of buildings. At Lisseue, Normandy (No. 
352), is another fine specimen of his powers. 

C. BenTLey paints waves better than any other 
English artist. 


: ; ‘ in he | give to them transparency without clearness, and 
most natural attitudes, with sleep palpably weighing 





substance without solidity. They seem to swell before 
our eyes, and they are moving water and not stiffened 


Ir | ice. He also has largely contributed to the exhibition, 
heads upraised, their eyes all fire, the slant beam of the = r 


the best specimen of his peculiar powers being No. 57, 
Bantry Bay. 

A picture of the narrative class will attract the eye. 
It is The Arran Fisherman’s Return, by ALFRED 
Fripp (No. 72). The children are looking eagerly 
out at the door, the scene being an interior, the group 
are all expectation ; the eldest holds the baby, and her 
cheeks glow with the light that streams in, while a boy 
is dabbling in the great basket of fish, the produce of 
the day’s toil. 

W. Hunv presents to us the most real primroses, 
the most luscious grapes, the most tempting birds’ 
nests—such roses, such sprigs of may, such groups of 
wild-flowers, that we are sent back into the country 
and our youth again, and we long to pluck and taste— 
so very real they are. He has not imdulged us 
with any of his comic sketches, but in lieu of them we 
have some effects of candle-light upon pretty faces, as 
in Reading (No. 237), An Effect (No. 266), two 
sisters, one playing the piano, the other listening, and 
Mary (No, 344), the very pink of housemaids, as neat 
and pert as one would wish to see. 

No. 65 will deserve a pause for its boldness of touch 
and the breadth of colour without exaggeration. It is 
by RAYNER, whose progress is visible—the subject A 
View on the North Esk, 

A work of great promise is No. 80, The Dawn, by 
W. Turner. The struggle of light and darkness is 
pourtrayed with extraordinary skill. It is one of the 
gems of the exhibition. 

T. M. RicHarpson is another artist whose pro- 
ductions are always pleasing and meritorious. His 
Haymakers Resting (No, 81), and his Highland 
Reapers—Evening (No. 272), are landscapes that 
would ornament any private gallery. 

LAKE Price has contributed some of his elaborate 
architectures, No. 82 the High Altar Cathedral at 
Toledo, would be perfect if the windows had a little 
more transparency, . 

NasH, too, has one gorgeous interior at Levens, 
Westmoreland (No. 32), a work which must have 
cost the labour ef months so minutely is it finished. 


No. 95 is a picture worth looking into, It is by J, 


J. JENKINS, Shrimping—Coast of France : the very 
atmosphere of the sea-side, and the water so real as it 
curls about those hardy shrimpers. 

OAKLEY presents his wonted gypsey groups, depicted 





Indeed, he is the only one who can | 





with more than his usual expression. His Root 
Gatherers (No. 211), must have been sketched in the 
highway, and the Two Gypsey Sisters (No. 279), are 
stated in the catalogue to be portraits of a handsome 
pair, now belonging to the tribe, and called by the 
poetical names of Eurania and Corolenia Boswell. 

We cannot pass G, CATTERMOLE’S Cartland Crags 
(No. 136), without adducing it as an instance of the 
tendency to extravagant coarseness, of which we have 
already complained. It is Davip Cox caricatured. 

W. Turner is still improving. Some of his land- 
scapes are first-rate. The Resting Place, 12th August 
—Seene in Ross-shire (No. 150), is a novel and mest 
interesting picture of the aspect of the summits of the 
Scotch hills, glowing with the tints of the heather. 
Iffley Mill, near Oxford (No. 176), is remarkable for 
being so truly and naturally green, and the same cha- 
racteristic indicates his genius in No. 155, Kingley 
Bottom, near Chichester. 

W. 0. Smrru has a magnificent picture of the grand 
view from One Tree Hill, Greenwich (No. 159), and 
another of the Land’s End (No. 198), no less meri- 
torious. The sea in this is the best and most real 
water we ever saw in painting. 

Mr. WriGut’s humorous scene, The Mouse, or the 
Disappointed Epicures (No. 174), represents a party 
of monks, manifestly connoisseurs of the soup, sud- 
denly smitten with horror at finding a dead mouse in 
the tureen. The various expressions of disgust are 
cleverly given. 

Hollyhocks by V. BARTHOLOMEW (No. 203), and 
Flowers and Fruit (No. 217), by the same hand show 
him to be still without a rival in this walk of art. 
Glorious groups they are. 

Mrs. H. Crippe has attempted a higher class of 
composition and with considerable success. Lavinia 
and her Mother (No. 226), is a tale, finely told, of 
virtue sunk to poverty. Sorrow, but the pride of rec- 
titude, is upon their faces. 

H. RicutEr’s Capuchin Father (No. 818), is fall 
of expression. F. MAcKENzrIn’s Monuments in 
Ewelme Church (No. 324), are masterly. 

There are many others perhaps equally deserving 
notice, but in our limited space we cannot do more 
than make a seleetion, aa we hope we have said 
enough to give to our readers a general notion of the 


| character of this interesting gallery, and to help them 


in their survey of it. 








NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 
WE have not space, amid the many claims of the season, 
to give more than a passing notice of this interesting 
exhibition in the present number of Tue Critic; we 
will, therefore, attempt only a general glance at it now, 
and reserve a more minute inspection for our next. 

The effect of the whole exhibition is to leave an 
impression of improvement; the general average of 
ability is higher than ever we remember it, although, 
perhaps, there are not a greater number than usual of 
first-rate pictures. 


The best and most striking is certainly L, Hues’ 
Vespers in the Church of St. Anne, Bruges (No. 
102), admirable for drawing, colour, and effect. ne 
depth of light and shadow are wonderful. Although 
the price of this fine work was no less than 150 
guineas, it was sold at the private view. 

In landscape, Mr. Davipson fully maintains the 
high place he took last year. By common consent he 
is already at the head of his class among the exhibitors 
in this Gallery ; we are not sure that he is surpassed 
by any living artist, and we are sure that with time 
and study he will be our greatest landscape painter. 
All his many pictures here are instinct with nature ; 
and they are appreciated by the publie, for most of 
them are already sold. It would he impossible to 
enumerate them, but, perhaps, his Bolton Park, 
Yorkshire (No. 103), is his boldest and most successful 
performance. His works are most covetable for a 
sitting-room, where the eye may continually dwell 
upon them, and revel in their green leaves and fresh 
atmosphere. 

ROBERTSON is not so great as we have seen him. 
His Ruins of Mettingham Castle, Suffolk (No. 4), 
is clever, but nothing more. 

YouneGMAn has been abroad among the woods and 
fields, and brought back for our enjoyment many 
delicious reminiscences to gladden the eyes wearied of 
dingy brick and dingier plaster. His Hedge and Tree 
(No. 8), is a happy specimen of his powers. 

D’EGvItue is a sort of CANALETTI of the water 
colour gallery. Again he has many charming views of 
Venice, most pleasant to those to whom it brings back 
memories of the Bride of the Sea, 
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C, VacHER also has brought from Italy some views 
of Alpine and lake scenery, perfect in their expression 
of the peculiar characteristics of the climate and the 
country as influenced by it. (No. 26), An Italian 
Pass, is an excellent specimen of this. 

We always pause with pleasure before a picture by 
Aaron Ren ey, for no man can better than he com- 
pose a pastoral scene, His L’ Allegra (No. 34), is 
delightful in conception, and so is the Study of River 
Scenery (No. 127). 

JouN ABSOLON is another large contributor to the 
exhibition. There is genius in every touch. He is 
bold, but not extravagant—his effects are striking, but 
without trickery, and the results are extraordinary. 
His Plenty (No. 55), is a scene in a harvest field, the 
reapers hard at work—the farmer directing their labours; 
the expectant group of gleaners at the gate, waiting 
the moment to begin thew harvest. The composition 
is perfect. He has also some single figures of great 
merit. An Italian Piper, (No. 194), and Dorothy 
Vernon (No. 372), of which MutReaDY might have 
boasted, and which some fortunate buyer has possessed 
for three guineas. 

G. B. Campion is another favourite; he revels in 
river and coast scenery, and in that he has few rivals. 
His ‘Scene on the Moselle (No. 57), and Windings 
on the Wye (No. 248), are specimens of his quick eye 
for the charms of such localities. 

And Roxrns, too, is remarkable for representing 
faithfully the sea in calm and storm. He has contri- 
buted many pictures of great beauty, each of which 
well deserve close inspection. 

But we must pause here, and will endeavour to 
were to complete our review before the next Critic 
is due. 








EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


Hapriry ample leisure is afforded to the eritic for a 
feview of this annual exposition of the state and pro- 
gress of British Art, therefore we shall not attempt a 
hasty notice upon a single visit, but having stated 
briefly what are the impressions produced upon our mind 
by the first visit, we shall defer for a more minute and 
careful examination, the notices of the various works. 
Upon the whole, then, we must express something 
like disappointment. There are fewer very great pic- 
tures than we remember in any exhibition of the last 
seven years, The general average is equal to any 
former one, perhaps higher, and there are fewer bad or 
mediocre pictures. Therefore, so far as the character of 
British Art is concerned, it has nothing to regret, but 
rather occasion to be proud, for undoubtedly no other 
school in Europe could produce such a gallery, and it 
fully sustains our unfashionable opinion of the superi- 
ority of modern over ancient art. SrANFIELD has some 
fine pictures. E. LANDsEER is not equal to himself, 
even in the dead lion, which we presume he would 
value the most. Herreert is forcible, but with a little 
too much mannerism. TurNeR has one picture in 
which he has revived some of his ancient spirit. 
FortH maintains his rising reputation, and Frost is 
still treading upon the heels of Erry. DAnpy has 
borrowed more of the rich hues of sunset, and Cooprr 
and Lrg have combined their genius for the production 
of more landscapes with cattle, wonderful works which 
will hereafter be valued more than Curr is now, and 
WeEpsTER has one glorious dramatic picture, Sliding, 
that will afford food for many a laugh. We are sorry 
to see a revival of the excess of portraits which formerly 


was so much complained of; a few of them only are of 


great merit, the majority might have been advan- 
tageously excluded. 

In succeeding Critics we shall proceed to a detailed 
review of the rooms, 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Aw interesting discovery is reported to have been made 
in the Archives of the North by M. de Laborde. He 


has found, it is said, in the registers of the Dukes of 


Burgundy, very curious details relating to the early 
efforts in art of Jolin Van Eyck,—as well as to his 
works in general and to his death———Up wards of forty 
cases, says the Brussels Herald. 
marble statues, pictures, &e., are at present impounded 
at the Custom House at Paris. These different articles 
are from Rome,—where they were bought by a company 
of German Jews. The bargain made by M. F. Warton 
for the Virgin and the Angels, by BENVENUTO 


“containing vases, 





CELLINI has set all the curiosity-dealers in a fever, 
The catalogue of the object sold at Rome for the account 
of the Revolutionary Government amounts to 2,500 ob- 
jects; and the preduce has been three millions of francs, 
—whereas they were worth ten millions at least—The 
Roman Advertiser assures us, however, that the Apollo 
and other great works of sculpture and painting are yet 


safe in the Vatican.”—From the same city a correspon- | 


dent informs us that “some fine antique paintings on 
the walls of some excavated rooms have been lately dis- 
covered. The subject is clearly from the Odyssey — 
when ULyssks is attacked by the Lestrigons.” An 
equestrian bronze statue has just been dug up in the 
Trastevere; and the Republic has directed that the 
Forum shall be entirely excavated, and the poor people 
out of other work employed on the labour. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Her Masnsty’s Tueatre.—Jenny Linp has 
taken her final farewell of the stage, amid a hurricane 
of hurras and a shower of bouquets, to undertake a 
more solemn engagement, in which we wish her all the 
happiness she deserves. The disappearance of this star 
will not, however, leave a total blank in the operative 
hemisphere at the Haymarket. ALBon1 has returned, 
and but for the greatness of her predecessor, would have 
commanded almost as much enthusiasm. The new 
ballet of Electra continues to attract, and the selections 
of operas are varied and interesting, so that there is no 
lack of entertainment there. Panopr, too, grows in 
public favour with every appearance. 

Royat Iranian Opera, Covent GARDEN.— 
The event here has been the production of MeYER- 
BEER’S Robert le Diable in unexampled splendour, as 
respects scenery, decorations, and dances, and with the 
strongest vocal cast that has been ever heard in Eng- 
land. As arich musical treat, as well as a magnificent 
spectacle, it should be visited by all who can relish 
either. 


Drury LANE has opened for a limited number of | 


nights to a German Opera imported from Amsterdam. 
Not having been favoured with the usual opportunity 


for criticising it, we are unable to speak of it otherwise | 
than by report. But intelligent friends inform us that | 


the performance is thoroughly German, powerful, but 
wanting in refinement; coarse, but animated and in- 
spiriting. The best portion of the whole was the 
chorus singing, which was astonishing, such, indeed, as 
was never before heard upon a stage in England: it 
was perfectly like one great voice, The prineipal 
vocalist is PiscHEK, whose superb voice is as fine and 
full as when he was last heard here. The prima donna 
is Madame Martow, a clever, lively, pretty, arch, 
animated, and intelligent person, with a clear and 
powerful voice, and great command of it. The opera 
was Kreutzer’s Das Nachtlayer in Granada, very 
opular in Germany, but not calculated to interest a 
sritish audience. Others more attractive are promised. 

Frencu Piays.—Mr. MircHe ty has made a hit 
in the production of Le Ré Aux Cleres, and we are 
sorry to see that it is not to be repeated. But the 
characteristic of his management is the unwearied 
introduction of novelties, and the promised advent of 
some of the most famous of the Parisian actors will 
enable him to produce a series of attractions. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—A spectacle, half burlesque, 
half ballet, has been produced here under the title of The 
Devil’s Violin, being an ‘adaptation from the piece 
which has enchanted Paris, the Violin du Diable, to 
the peculiar characteristics of the Adelphi. It has been 
got up with great splendour, and introduces the whole 
strength of the company. The best portion of it is the 
scenery and the ballet ; the rhyming dialogue is want- 
ing in the wonted humour, and therefore affords less 
scope than usual for the comic powers of Wricut and 
Pau. Beprorp. But altogether it is an attractive 
and amusing performance, and will have a run for the 
rest of the season. 


The HAYMARKET THEATRE continues to enjoy the | 


eager patronage of the public, through its various 
attractions. Mr. and Mrs. Cuartes Kean have 
returned, and are reviving The Wife's Secret, and 
The Sphinx has not lost its interest by repetition. 
Many novelties are announced. 

PrincEss’s THEATRE.—The greatest curiosity in 
London at this moment is to be seen and heard at the 
Princess’s. A child, who appears to be about twelve 
years old, a pretty, graceful little girl, plays the violin 


with amazing skill, performing the most difficult pas- | 


sages with the ease and correctness of an ‘accomplished 
artist, and introducing most of the ingenious devices by 
which Paganinni made that instrument almost a living 


| thing. This wonderful child is accompanied very 
sweetly on the piano, by an elder sister. We recom- 
mend all our readers to pay a visit to this theatre, 
where these marvels nightly appear. They cannot fail 
to be both delighted and astonished. ; 

SADLER’s WEtts.—A new tragedy by an American 
author, has been produced here with entire success 
| We take the following sketch of the plot from a con- 
temporary: The piece is entitled ‘* Calaynos,”’ and the 
scene is laid in Seville and its neighbourhood, where 
Calaynos (Mr. Purtrs), a wealthy and high-minded 
Spanish nobleman, addicted to study and unyersed in 
the ways of the world, dwells in a gloomy ancestral 
castle, content with the companionship of a loving and 
beautiful wife Donna Alda (Miss Coorrr), and a 
faithful and shrewd secretary, Oliver (Mr. DicK- 
ENSON). It becomes necessary, however, that he 
should visit Seville, and despite numerous forebodings 
of evil from many quarters, he undertakes the journey 
chiefly with the view of relieving the pecuniary embar- 
rassments of a friend, Don Luis (Mr. H. MARsTon) 
who has ruined himself by gambling, but who persuades 
Calaynos that his poverty was occasioned by impru- 
dently lending bonds to companions who had transferred 
them to the hands of usurers. Calaynos pays his debts 
and invites him to the castle, where Don Luis meets 
Donna Alda, whom he falls in love with, carries off, 
and deserts in a few weeks. Donna Alda returns to 
Calaynos’ castle, and dies pitied and forgiven by her 
husband, who seeks out her seducer and slays him, but 
not before receiving a death wound himself. It is 
elegantly, powerfully, and poetically written, the in- 
terest never flags, and it was superbly acted, especially 
by Mr. Puetps. 

Sr. JAmEs’s THEATRE—OPERA ComiquEe.—Last 
evening, M. ZELGER, the celebrated Belgian basso, who 


] 1 
] 


is well remembered as a principal member of the Brussel 





company at Drury-lane, a few seasons ago, appeared in 
the character of Max, in “Le Chalet,’ and was received 
in a manner worthy of his high and deserved r 











tion. “ Lr Dame Blanche” was ifterwards pert 
with M. Ocrave in the character of Georges, former|; 
sustained by M. Bonamy. The change was much for 





| the better, and the performance of this delightful opera 
| was admirable in every respect. 

CoLossEuM.—This continues to be the attraction of 
all strangers as well it deserves to be. 

DIoRAMA AND PANORAMA.—No visitor of London 
at this season should omit these “‘sights’’ from his 
nw They are among the most gratifying that he will 
find, 





NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 





REV. THOMAS PRICE, 

Nov. 7. At the vicarage house of Cwmdu, near 
Crickhowell, in the county of Brecon, the Rey. Thomas 
Price, vicar of that parish, and incumbent minister of 
the adjoining parish of Tretower. 

His health had for some time been declining so far 
as to excite the apprehension of his friends that his 
decease was not far distant, yet he went about as usual 
until his last afternoon, when he was seized with a fit 
of fainting, thought to be from indigestion, which his 
debilitated powers were not able to overcome, and after 
remaining speechless, and in a state of stupor for about 
three hours, expired. 

Mr. Price was born in the parish of Llanvihangel 
Brynpab san, near Builth, co. Breeon, in the year 1788, 
and was the youngest of two sons of Rev. Rice Priee, Vicar 
of Llanwrthwl, in that district. His elder brother was 
of Wadham college, Oxford, recieved holy orders, and 
died in early life. 

The subject of this memoir is considered to have 
learned the rudiments of his education at Builth, from 
whence, as his age advanced, he removed to the college 
grammar school at Brecknock, where he had to finish 
| his course. About the year 1812 Mr. Price received 
holy orders, and became curate of the parishes of 
Llanyre and Llanvihangel Helygen, near Llandrinod 














Wells, in the county of Radnor. After having served 

this cure for two or three years f gel the curacy 

of Llangeney, near Crickhowell, at which town and in 
| the neighbourhood he passed the ren ainder of his life. 
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After having per I 
diligence and ability for about thirteen years he suc- 
| ceeded to the vicarage of Cwmdu in 1825, in addition 
| to which he lately became the incumbent minister of the 
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aljoining perpetual curacy of Tretower, the income of 
both which benefices being considered not to be much 
more than 200/. per annum. 

Mr. Price in early life discovered a taste and ability 
for drawing, which, whilst he was at school at Breck- 
nock, became known to Mr. Theophilus Jones, the 
historian of Brecknockshire, who resided in that town, 
and who employed him to make drawings for his work ; 
and in the second volume of the History of Brecknock- 
shire the name of T. Price may be seen at the corner of 
the plates. This volume was published in 1809, when 
Mr. Price was only twenty-one years of age. He had 
likewise afforded important assistance to the author in 
arranging the links of the pedigrees, with which the 
work abounds. 

The ingenuity of Mr. Price in early life is also evinced 
by a reference to the seventeenth volume of the Archzo- 
logia of the Society of Antiquaries, pages 168—172, 
where is an account of some Roman remains near Llan- 
drinod, in a letter from the Rev. Thomas Price to 
Theophilus Jones, Esq. and a sketch of the Roman 
camp and roads on Llandrinod Common, dated Sept. 23, 
1811. Mr. Price signs his name, with the description, 
“Curate of Llanyre,” at which time he was about 
twenty-three years of age, and his observations were 
made and his letter written, probably soon afterwards 
commenced serving the curacy. 

In the year 1829 Mr. Price made a pedestrian tour 
through Brittany, and particulars of his proceedings, 
and a description of the country, with observations on 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants, were sub- 
sequently published in the second and succeeding volumes 
of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, to the extent, in 
the whole, of between ninety and one hundred pages. 
He also was instrumental in causing the New Testa- 
ment to be translated and published in the Breton 
language. 

Mr. Price carved in wood, modelled in wax and cork, 
and etched beautifully, and, in addition to what has been 
already said respecting the employment of his talents in 
drawing, the engravings in the publications of the Welsh 
MSS. Society were executed from his performances, 
and most of the fac-similes of old MSS. contained in 
them were done from the work of his hands. He could 
play any air on the Welsh harp by ear, perfectly under- 
stood the construction of the instrument, and made one 
with his own hands And, although not a botanist, he 
was acquainted with every aboriginal plant and tree in 
Wales, and used to cultivate the wild Welsh willow, to 
which he was partial, as well as the bitter Welsh turnip, 
which he feared would become extinct. 

His knowledge of history, geography (ancient and 
modern), as well as ancient Welsh literature, and his 
classical attainments were of a high order, which with 
the delight he occasionally took in lighter pursuits, 
as archery, management of the coracle, &c. rendered 
him a favourite companion for every class. In his youth 
he was an excellent swimmer, and often reverted to his 
pleasure in that exercise. His correspondence was very 
extensive, for learned foreigners who had become ac- 
quainted with him, kept up an occasional intercourse by 
epistolary writing, and many of his own countrymen, 
from the pedestrian bookseller to the soaring bard, as 
well as the literati of the principality of every class, 
received from him literary assistance. 

It was observed of Mr. Price that he was an eminent 
living example of what the human mind can accomplish, 
unaided by any great advantage of education, without 
patronage, without rank or connexions, and without in- 
come more than sufficient to procure what are generally 
considered the bare necessities of life. Through means of 
his talents and application he acquired extensive know- 
ledge, and was able to afford literary assistance to many. 
He was happy and contented, and imperceptibly acquired 
great influence over theaffections of numbers of his coun- 
trymen, with a literary fame in Wales which will remain 
so long as its literature will last. 

He gained several premiums for prize compositions 
on Welsh literature, from the Cambrian literary socie- 
ties, and contributed numerous communications to various 
periodical publications on the history, antiquities, and 
music of Wales, but being anonymous they are not 
known, and cannot be specified. The following are the 


titles of all the works known to the writer of this memoir 
that were published by him, with his own name, or his 
assumed designation of Carnhuanawc. 

1, An Essay on the Physiognomy and Physiology 





of the present Inhabitants of Britain, with reference 
to their origin as Goths and Celts. 8vo 1829. 

2. Hanes Cymru.—A History of Wales in the Welsh 
Language, giving an Account of the Country and of its 
Inhabitants, from the earliest ages to the death of 
Prince Llewelyn ap Griffith, with a few particulars of 
the times from thenceforward. S8vo. 1842. 

3. The Geographical Progress of Empire and Civi- 
lization. 8vo. 1846. 








MR. RODD. 


Our literary readers will notice with regret the 
sudden death of Mr. Rodd the foreign bookseller, at 
his house in Great Newport Street, on the twenty-third 
of last month. He left home in the morning in good 
health and spirits, to transact business with the libra- 
rians of the British Museum. At the Museum he was 
seized with paralysis, losing the power of speech and 
motion; was conveyed home, but shortly became insen- 
sible; and died the same evening, without having once 
rallied. Mr. Rodd’s extraordinary bibliopolic knowledge, 
his strictly honourable character in business, and his 
private generosity and amiability, will be long remem- 
bered by a large circle of acquaintance. “The Bodleian 
Library,” says the Oxford Herald, “as well as the 
British Museum, owes to Mr. Rodd’s exertions the 
recent acquisition of many treasures; and the noble 
library lately formed at Queen’s College, by the muni- 
ficence of the late Dr. Mason, is mainly indebted to his 
knowledge and personal superintendence for one of the 
most select collections of printed books ever brought 
together. In this University he was received rather as 
a personal friend than as a man of business.” The late 
Mr. Greville was in constant communication with Mr. 
Rodd, and Mr. Douce bequeathed him a legacy in token 
of his regard.—Spectator. 








LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 

Proecress OF Lirerary AND Sctentiric Instt- 
TUTIONS.—A_ return obtained by Mr. Schofield, M. P., 
shows that applications have been received since May, 
1844, from upwards of 100 literary and scientific so- 
cieties or institutions for certificates of exemption 
from local rates. 

New CALcuLATING MAcHINE.— Two miserably 
poor young men, residing in an obscure village, in the 
department of the Isere, in France, have succeeded, it is 
said, after ten years’ labour, in completing a machine 
declared to be superior to any yet invented. The Aca- 
demy of Sciences have issued a most “ eulogistic report’ 
on it.—The Builder. 

One of the Duke of Atholl’s marked salmon “ No. 
168,” was caught at Benchill, on Monday last, and was 
found to weigh fully 12lb.. The same animal was a 
kelt of 51b. weight when first caught and restored to its 
native element, which took place at Pool-in-arm, near 
Logierait, on the 25th February last year.— Perth 
Courier. 

a 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 

Dr. Layard, the explorer of the ruins of Nineveh, has 
been appointed a paid Attaché to the British Embassy 
at the Sublime Porte. It is stated by the Literary 
Gazette that “it is her Majesty herself (doubtless 
through the interest her Royal Consort takes in every 
concern of literature, science, and the arts) to whom 
Dr. Layard is indebted for his late promotion.” The 
Trustees of the British Museum have voted Dr. Layard 
the sum of 3,0001.,, divided into two equal moieties, to 
be appropriated by him to excavations on and about the 
site of Nineveh in this and the ensuing year. “The 
grant proposed was double this amount, but it was cut 
down by Government.” The Manchester Courier 
states that steps have been taken in that city to con- 
centrate the efforts of the city council, and of the 
various literary and philosophic societies, so as to make 
a successful application to the meetings of the members 
of the British Association at Birmingham, to hold their 
meeting for 1851 in Manchester. Among forth- 
coming publications we observe one, which if it answers 
the announcement, must be very useful to the commu- 
nity at large. Under the title of Court Etiquette, it 
professes to be a guide to intercourse with persons of 











rank, even from the highest, and must therefore be 
welcome to those who, for the first time, are introduced 
to their acquaintance, have occasion to write to them, or 
to meet them in society, at audiences, or in public 
places.——A contemporary assures us that the Muse is 
reviving in France—out of the very heart of the Revo- 
lution: and the Academy has been invaded by a surge 
of poetry greater than it can stand up against. One 
hundred and nineteen poems have been sent in as can- 
didates for the annual prize—the subject being ‘ The 
Death of the Archbishop of Paris.’ Such a flood of 
rhymes has extorted from the Academicians generally a 
confession of weakness:—and, for the first time during 
two centuries, they have appointed a commission to 
undertake formally the labour of wading through it. 
——The Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal Society, 
held his second soirée at Somerset House on. Saturday 
last. It was more fully attended than the first; between 
five and six hundred persons being present, including 
the most eminent savants and literati in London. M. 
Guizot and M. Milne-Edwards were amongst the 
foreigners. Prince Albert is among the patrons of 
Dr. Bialloblotzky’s adventurous expedition in search of 
the sources of the Nile. The Prince has subscribed a 
sum of 10/. towards the expenses of the undertaking. 











WIT AND WISDOM. 


PRETENDED VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.—The quack- 
ery of publishing pretended voyages and travels has, 
prevailed at various times and places. Gemelli Careri 
a Neapolitan nobleman, for many years never quitted 
his chamber; confined by a tedious indisposition, he 
amused himself with writing a voyage round the world, 
giving characters of men, and descriptions of the coun- 
tries, as if he had really visited them. Du Halde, who 
has written so voluminous an account of China, com- 
piled it from the memoirs of the missionaries, and never 
travelled ten leagues from Paris in his life, though he 
appears from his writings to be very familiar with 
Chinese scenery. Dambergier’s travels in the interior, 
from the Cape to the North of Africa, not long ago 
produced a great sensation, and the public were duped; 
they proved to be the ideal voyages made by a member 
of the German Grub-street about his own garret. The 
Travels of Gaudentio di. Lucca, written by Bishop 
Berkeley, and those of Psalmanazar, in Formosa, were 
received with implicit credit on their first publication, 
though now known to be the works of pure invention. 
Travellers who fly rapidly through countries practise a 
frequent quackery in publishing long accounts of various 
places and people, evidently collected from the idle re- 
ports and absurd traditions of the ignorant vulgar, from 
whom only they could have received those relations 
which we see accumulated with such undiscerning 
credulity.—Duncan’s Essays and Miscellanea. 











Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
DEATHS. 

Scorr.—At Edinburgh, Mr. David Scott, an artist of reputa- 
tion and promise.—-but very little known, even by name. 
south of the Tweed. His last great work was a large pic- 
ture of ‘‘ Vasco de Gama ;”—but his best work was “‘ Para- 
celsus in the Lecture Room.” His father was a landscape 
engraver,—and he himself for some time followed his 
father’s profession. He wrote clearly and cleverly about 
Art, and was an enthusiast in his calling. 

Witson.—On the 3rd inst., at Clapham, Mr. Effingham Wil- 
son, jun. in the 43rd year of his age, leaving a widow and 
an infant daughter to deplore their loss. 

Waricut.—On Friday last, at his residence in George-street- 
Hanover-square, Thomas Wright, Esq., Professor, First 
Class of the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence, and member 
of those of St. Petersburgh and Stockholm, aged 57. 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between April 14 and May 14, 1849. 


(N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on. } 

ART. 

Detailed Working Drawings, Plan, Sections, and Elevations 
of the Prize Model Cottages, for which the Society of Arts 
awarded the first and second prizes in the competition of 
May, 1848. By T. C. Hine, of Nottingham, and S. J. 
Nicholls, of London, -4to, 3s, 6d. bds, 4s. cloth-lettered. 
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Mazeppa; a pair after Horace Verney. Engraved in mez- 
zotint, by James G. S. Lucas. Size, sheet super-royal, 
20 by 27}. 3s. 6d. each, or 5s. each if coloured. 

Examples of Ancient Pulpits existing in England. By F. T. 
Doltman, 4to. £2 2s. 

Antiquarian Gleanings in the North of England. Drawn and 
Etched by W. B. Scott. No. 1. 4to. 7s. 6d. coloured, 
and 5s. plain. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture, By John Ruskin. Impl. 
8yo. 2is. With 14 Etchings. 

CLASSICS. 

Key to Arnold’s Greek Accidence. 

8vo. 5s. 


By W. Speciall, Esq. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Gardening for Cottages, by Glenny. 12mo. 64d. 

Thomson’s (Professor) Treatise on Brewing. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
System of Universal Geography from Malte Brun and Balbi. 

New and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 30s. 

Cola Monti. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Manual of Perspective. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 

A Practical Guide to the Greek Testament; for the use of 
those who have no knowledge of the Greek Language. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, with historical eluci- 
dations, ‘a Sequel to the Nursery Rhymes of England.” 
by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. Royal 18mo. Cloth, 4s, 6d. 

Illustrated Atlas. By R. Montgomery Martin, Esq. Part 3. 
Iwpl. 4to. Is. 

Universal Pronouncing Dictionary. 
Part 43. Impl. 8vo. Is. 

Whewell’s Mechanical Euclid. 12mo. 5s 

Thomson’s (Rev. Thomas) History of Scotland. 12mo. 4s, 
roan ; 4s. 6d. with Maps, roan. 

FICTION. 

Social Distinction. By Mrs. Ellis. Part 23. Demy 8vo. ls. 

Eugene Aram. A Tale by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
With a Frontispiece by Hablot K. Browne. Cloth, Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Barnaby Rudge ; a Tale of the Riots of "Eighty. By Charles 
Dickens. With a Frontispiece drawn by Hablot Knight 
Browne, and engraved by W. T. Green. Crown 8yvo. 4s. 

HISTORY. 

History of Ireland. By Thomas Wright, Esq. 
Impl. 8yo. 1s. 

The History of Romney Marsh in Kent, from the time of the 
Romans to 1833, with a Dissertation on the original Site of 
the Ancient Anderida. By W. Holloway, Esq., Author of 
the “‘ History of Rye.” svo. With Maps and Plates. 
Cloth, 12s. 

Reprints of Rare Tracts, and Imprints of Ancient Manu- 
scripts, &c. Chiefly illustrative of the History and Bio- 
graphy of the Northern Counties, comprising 62 Pieces. 
Beautifully printed on fine thick paper, with facsimile 
titles, initial letters, &c., &c. Forming 7 vols., post 8vo., 
£7. 7s. 

Livy’s History of Rome. A new. and literal Translation. 
By Dr. Spillan and others. Vol. 1. Post 8yo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

English Surnames. Essays on Family Nomenclature, His- 
torical, Etymological, and Humorous. By Mark Antony 
Lower. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, with a copious 
Index. 2 vols. post 8vo. Woodcuts. Cloth, 12s. 

Tradesmen’s Tokens, Current in London and its Vicinity, from 
the Year 1648 to 1672 inc.usive. By John Yonge Aker- 
man, Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 
8vo. With 8 plates of curious examples, cloth, lis. A 
few copies printed in 4to., cloth, £1. 1s. 

Se Gefylsta (The Helper). A Delectus in Anglo-Saxon, 
intended as a first class-book in the language. By the 
Rey. W. Barnes, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
(Author of the Poems and Glossary in the Dorset Dialect.) 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Mnemonic Chronology. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

The Young Cricketer’s Guide. By W. Lillywhite. 18mo. 
ls. 6d. Paper cover. 

Interest Tables at five per Cent. from 1 Day to 365 Days, 1 
Month to 12 Months,1 Year to 12 Years. By James 
Gordon, Accountant. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Staunton’s Chess-Player’s Companion. Post 8vo. 5s, 

Cry of the Curates, by one of them. 8vo. Is. 

Modern Visit of the Devil. 10 plates. 8vo. Is. 

High Farming, under Liberal Covenants, the best substitute 
¥  <taeaaaee By James Caird, Farmer, 8vo. Is. With 
a Plan, 

Report on the Epidemic Cholera, as it has appeared in the 
Territories subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George. 
By Wm. Scot. 8vo. 6s. 6d. With a Map. 

Maxims of Sir Morgan O'Doherty. Gilt edges, sq. 16mo. 2s. 

MUSIC. 

Old Ivy’d Chureh. New Song by Alexander Lee. Is. 3d. 

Sing for the Oak Tree, the Monarch of the Wood. A Song. 
Poetry by Mary Howitt, Music by James Thompson. 2s. 

Supplement to Novello’s Surrey Chapel Music, and 169 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes; together with proper Indexes 
and Title. Forming altogether Novello’s Congregational 
Music :—Vocal Score (S.), for Voices only, 18mo. 3s.; Air 
or Treble (T.), 18mo., 94.; Alto (U.), 18mo., 9d.; Tenor 
(V.), 18mo., 9d.; Bass (W.), 9d. 

A Progressive Introduction to Playing on the Organ, con- 
sisting of Fifty-five Preludes, Fugues, Airs, &c., in two, 
three, and four Parts. By John Hiles, Organist, Shrews-* 
bury. 10s. 6d. Music size. 

Standard Lyric Drama. Part 23, containing 60 pages of 
Moliere’s Der Freyschutz. To be completed in 4 parts 
Small 4to. 2s, 6d. 

The Reefer. Naval Song, by W. S. Rockstro. Music size, 2s. 

Beethoven’s Adieu to Music. 2s. 6d. 

Heather’s Purple Flower. Harris. 2s, illustrated. 

Ivan’s Farewell. Russian Air. 2s. 

The Corsair’s Serenade. Sir F, Knowles, 2s, 6d, Ulustrated. 


By T. Wright, Esq. 


Part 11. 





The Love of Happier Days. 2s. 

F. Beyer’s Fantasias for the Piano-forte. Nos. 7 to12. 2s. 

C. E. Horsley’s 3 Songs with Piano-forte accompaniment. 3s. 

Gems of German Song. Book 20, containing 8 songs with 
Piano-forte accompaniment. 5s. 

Les Oiseaux Quadrilles. As Duets for Pianoforte. 4s. 

The Birthday Quadrilles. As Solos for Pianoforte. By 
Henry Frederick Henry. 3s. 

Thirty Ethiopian Melodies, Arranged for Pianoforte by 
Herr Krénin. 4s. 

The Last Rose of Summer ; with Introduction and brilliant 
Variations. By Henri Herz. 3s. 

Les Brises Eoliennes. With Introduction and _ brilliant 
Variations. By H. Herz. 3s. 

The Harp of Erin. Twelve Favourite Irish Melodies arranged 
for Pianoforte by C. Czerny. 2s. each. 

Pensieri Musicali. Six Rondinos for Piano-forte. By John 
Hiles. Is. each. 

Twenty new Solos for the Violin, for Young Performers, in 
one Book. By William Forde. 2s. 





Twenty new Violin Duets for Young Performers. In one | 


Book. By William Forde. 3s. 

The celebrated Quick March and favourite Preghiera from 
Pacini’s ‘‘ La Fidanzata Corsa. Arranged for Harp and 
Piano by N. C. Bochsa. 5s. 

“Se fino al Cielo” et “ E Fiaver” from “‘ La Vestale.” Ar- 
ranged for Harp and Pianoforte by N. C. Bochsa. 5s. 


“No mal edetto ;” favourite rondo finale in Pacini’s admired | 
Opera, ‘La Fidanzata Corsa.” Arranged for Harp and | I F : 
| Rambles and Observations in New South Wales; with 


Pianoforte by N. C. Bochsa. 5s. 


What are the Wild Waves saying. The admired vocal Duet | 


composed by Stephen Glover. Transcribed as a Romance 
for the Pianoforte by G. A. Osborne. 2s. 6d. 

La Pastorale; Bluette for Piano by G. A. Osborne. 2s. 

La Belle Nuit; Nocturne for Piano by G. A. Osborne. 3s. 

Save me, 0 God. Sacred Song by George Barker. 2s. 6d. 

The Robe of Beauty. Ballad by Alexander Lee. 2s. 

The Two Forest Nymphs. Duet sung by the Misses Williams. 
Written by Joseph Edward Carpenter, Music by Stephen 
Glover. 3s. 

Good Night, Love, Good Night. 
ander Lee. 


(A Serenade.) 


By Alex- | 


The Dear Old Scenes of Home. Poetry by Allmann; com- | 


posed by A. Lee. 

The Banks of the Rhine. Composed by A. Lee. 

Merrily o’er the Waters Blue. Poetry by Allmann, com- 
posed by A. Lee. 

A System of Musical Stenography. By Hippolyte Prévost. 
Translated from the German by R. Lincoln Cocks. 3s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Popular Natural History. 12mo. 4s. 6d. With 40 En- 

gravings. 
PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 
Vernon Gullery. Part 4. Elephant 4to. 5s, 
Hall’s Ireland. Part 5. Royal 8vo. 2s. 
Book of British Song. 6and9. Royal 4to. Is. 
Wilkie Gallery. Part 13. Elephant 4to. 3s. 
The Clans of Scotland. Illustrated by H. Eagle, Litho- 
graphed by Gellatly. Parts 1 and 2, 2s. each. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Purdie on Form and Sound. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 

Pilgrim in Italy. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Minstrel’s Lay, and other Poems. By Vincent Pike. 
Royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. Cloth gilt. 

Mallet’s Balladof Edwin and Emma. With Notes and Illus- 
trations by F. T. Dinsdale, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 12mo. 5s. 

Schiller’s Works, Vol. 4, containing The Robbers, Fiesko, 
Love and Intrigue, and the Ghost-Seer. Translated by 
Henry G. Bohn. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Wade’s Unreformed Abuses. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Necessity of Mental and Moral Culture to the continu- 
ance of National Greatness and Prosperity. By the Rey. 
W. Hill. 6d. 

RELIGION. 

Sermons by the Rev. J. H. Newman. Vol. 4. New Edition. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Beaven’s (Rev. James) Help to Catechising. New Edition. 
18mo. 2s, 

Wordsworth’s (Dr.) Elements of Instruction concerning the 
Church ; being a Sequel to Theophilus Anglicanus. 16mo. 
3s. 6d. 

3erens’s (Arcln.) Memoir of Bishop Mant. 12mo. 4s. 

Old Man’s Rambles. New Ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Christian Duties as essentially conducive to the Spiritual 
Life. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 

Tyler’s (Rev. J. E.) Meditations from the Fathers on the 
Common Prayer. 2 vols. 12mo._ 16s. 

Nind’s (Rev. W.) The Oratory; or Prayer and Thoughts in 
Verse. 12mo. 5s. 

Thomson’s Exposition of St. Luke. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Thoughts in Verse for the Afflicted. By a Country Curate. | 


Square 18mo. 1s. 

The Bible of Every Land ; or, a History, Critical and Philo- 
logical, of all the Languages and Dialects of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Part 5, concluding the Indo-European Lan- 
Suages. 4to. 2s. 

Reasons forobjecting to the Republication and Circulation of 
Barclay’s Apology, addressed to the Society of Friends by 
one of its Members. 12mo. 6d. 

tev. C. Kingsley’s Village Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 

Rev. G. William’s Memoir and Plan of Jerusalem. 8vo. 9s. 

Woman’s Mission. 13th Ed. 1I8mo. 2s. 

Scripture Sites and Scenes. Fep.8vo. 5 

Apocalyptic Sketches: 3rd Series. No.1. Fep. 8vo. 3d. 

Abridgment of Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Birthday. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Chanter’s (Rev. J. M.) Sermons, 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

Christian Servant’s Book. §8yvo. 1s, 6d. 


os. 





| 
| 


| 





Christian’s Converse, by A. P. Forbes, D.C.L., Bp. Breckin. 
d, 

Puseyism (falsely so called,) not a Popish Bane. 

Bishop Jebb on Fashionavle Amusements. Reprinted by the 
Rev. Charles Foste*, B.D. Svo. 3d. 

Tracts on First Principles for the 19th Century—l1 and 2. 
12mo. 2d. or ls. per Dozen (to be continued). 

Dr. Chalmer’s Posthumous Works, Vol. 7, “ Theological In- 
stitutes, Vol. 1.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Scripture Sacrifices. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Mitchell’s (Rev. David) Christian Fidelity in the House ct 
Mourning. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Manual of Mineralogy. By J. Nicol, F.G.S. Fep. 49 
Illustrated with many Engravings. 

Vital Magnetism ; a Remedy. By Rev. T. Pyne. Fep. 2s. 6d. 
4th Edition. 

Truths and their Reception considered in relation to Homeo- 
pathy. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 2nd Edition. 

Use of Chloroform in Dental Surgery. By J. Chitty Clendon. 
8vo. 6d. sewed. 

An Introduction to the Study of Meteorelogy. By David P. 
Thompson, M.D. vo." 12s. 6d. With numerous Ilus- 
trations. 

TOPOGRAPITY. 

Rambles by Rivers; the Thames. Vol 2. 18mo. Is. Com- 

pleting Knight’s Monthly Volumes. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Sketches of Men and Manners, &c., with some hints to 
Emigrants. By Joseph Phipps Townsend. Post 8vo. 9s. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





Messrs. BLackwoop and Sons have nearly ready for 

publication, 

Billings on Geometric Design, comprising upwards of 200 
Illustrations. In 1 vol. 4vo. £1 5s 

Ainslie on Land Surveying. By William Galbraith, M.A., 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 

Revised Report of the Proceedings in the Case ‘* The Rev. 
Sir Wm. Dunbar, Bart. v. The Right Rey. William Skinner, 
D.D. In 8vo. 

Messrs. AnTuuR Hatt and Co. will soon have ready, 
The Crock of Gold By M. F. Tupper, Esq. New Edition. 
The Communion Table. By Dr. Cumming. 

Our Father: a Manual of Family Prayer. By the same. 
New Edition. 

Messrs. Smits, ELper, and Co., are about to publish, 
Railways of the United Kingdom, Statistically considered. 

By Harry Scrivenor. In 1 vol. 8vo., 21s. cloth. 
Messrs. RtvinGToN are on the eve of publishing, 

The Greek Testament. By Henry Alford, M.A. In 2 vols. 
8vo. 

A New Volume of Sermons. By George Townsend, D.D., 
Canon of Durham  $vo. 

Lectures on the Apocalypse. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D.—A Supplemental Volume, containing the Original 
Greek Text from the best MSS., and a revised English 
Translation. 

Addresses on Miscellaneous Subjects. By the Rev. James 
S. M. Anderson, M.A. Small 8vo. 

Ecclesiastical Sketches from the Past and Present, of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury: in Verse. By the Rev. John 
Puckle, M A. 

A First Classical Atlas. By the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 

A Collected Edition of the Sacred Allegories of the late 
fev. William Adams, M.A. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Grotius de Christiane Religionis Veritate. By the Rev. 
J. E. Middleton, M.A. New Edition with English Notes and 
Illustrations. 12mo. 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, Part 
I. By the Rev. Thomas K. Arnold, M.A. 7th Edition, Svo. 

Prophetic Outlines of the Christian Church, &c. By B. 
Harrison. 8vo. 

Notes on Certain Distinctive Verities of the Christian 
Church. By the Rey. R. W Morgan. 8vo. 

Messrs. BacsTer and Sons intend soon to produce, 

A Critical Edition of the Septuagint. 

Volume 2 of Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the New 
Testament. ; 

Volume 4 of Universal History on Scriptural Principles. 

Messrs. Boosey and Co. have announced for publication, 

Boosey’s Cornopeon Journal. Vol. 1, containing 274 
Melodies selected from the most popular and modern Operas, 
Quadrilles, Polkas, Valses, Songs, &c. In boards, 15s. 

Mr. James Burns will shortly publish, 

A Translation of Bahnez’s celebrated work on Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism compared in their effects on 
European Civilization. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Mr Epwarp Lucey has in the press, 

Shipman’s Attorney’s Pockct Book, By Ewen Cameron ; 
Edited by G. S. Allnutt, Esq., Barrister. 3rd Edition. 

Mr. J. R. Smiru is proparing for the press, 

Holbecin’s Dance of Death; with an Historical and 
Literary Introduction by an Antiquary, with 54 Engravings. 
Square 12mo. 5 P 

Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. A Comparative List of the 
Churches mentioned in Domesday Book, and those of more 
recent date, in the Counties of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey ; 
with notes on their Architecture, Sepulchral Memorials, and 
other Antiquities. By the Rev. Arthur Hussey, M.A. W ith 
Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. Price, to Subscribers, 15s. 

Messrs. WILLIAM and Tuomas Prrer intend shortly to 

publish, 

The Etiquette of Marriage. 18mo. Cloth, 6d. 
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FLUTE. 
By Rovat Letrers PATENT. 


" mMONRT?r at th na bh? 
HE PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE, 
is entirely new, and very simple in its construction, 
and posseses the advantage of retaining the old system of 
fingering. 
Letter of Mr. Richardson addressed to the Patentee. 
“After careful examination and repeated trials of your 
Patent DraTonic Five, I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing you that I consider it the only Flute in perfect tune, 
requiring much less exertion in playing, and so greatly 
superior in the quality and power of its tones, that I have 
determined to adopt it in preference to all others. 
JosEPH RICHARDSON.” 


Fleet Street. 
A, SICCAMA, Patentee. 


Manufactory, 135, 





CARPETS. 
ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 


5 er present period being peculiarly one 
the Public should purchase this descrip- 
advantages being, durability, beauty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
coloring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable 
Carpet Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the 
principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 
The Patent Woollen Cloth 
Table Covers, embossed and printed, 
design and in every variety of ‘style 





or econ my, 
tion of Carpeting, the 


Company also manufacture 
of the latest p< 
and colour ; thic 


ble 


Felt 






po ate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, &c., 
likewise for Veterinary pt pt SES 5 Felt Waistcoatings, 
r Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Uphol- 


., &c.; Piano Felts. 


Road, 
Lane, 


and Borough 


at 8, Love 


Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses, only 
Wood Street, Cheapside. 








St AY S SU PE RSE D E D.—Stiff 

Stays de sstroy natural grace, prevent ease, produce 
‘mity, and favourconsumption. Curvature of the spine, 
so extremely common, owes its origin chiefly to this cause. 

MARTIN’S ANTI-CONSUMPTION CORSET makes the 
figure look more youthful and proportionate, does not com- 
press the chest or spine, is without whalebone or lacing, is 
warranted to wash well, and its elasticity is not affected by 
cold or heat. Price from 10s. to One Guinea. 


Also the ANATOMICAL SPINAL SUPPORTER, a Cure 
for Curvature of the Spine, invisible when adapted to the 


defor 


Corset. Price Two Guineas ; with Corset, Three Guineas. 
E. and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 


Oxford-street (near Holborn), London; of whom may be 
had the Cholera Belt, 7s.; 10s. 6d.; and all other Belts, 
Trusses, &c. 





1 "1 TY 
CHEAP STATIONERY. 
4 following Prices are those of a 
Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 

&c., are all cut and packed under his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with goods much below 
the generality of Stationers, most of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers. 

Full size Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 

Good thick Satin Cream Laid Note, 4s. per ream. 

Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s. per ream. 

Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream, 

Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 

Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or ls, 6d. for five 
quir res. 

Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 

Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 

Queen’s size Note ditto, 

Black Bordered Adh 

Ditto, on both sides, 
hundred. 

Envelopes, 
thousand. 

Thick Cream Laid ditto, 1s. per hundred, or 8s, 6d. per 
thousand. 

Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 9s., and 12s, per ream. 

Foolscap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream, 

Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 

Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s. and 10s. per ream. 

Brief, 17s., 19s., and 21s, per ream. 

3est Vermillion Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

Self-sealing Envelopes, Initial or Devices, 1s. per hundred 

Envelopes made to order and stamped with Name, Crests, 
etc., at a trifling extra cost. 


All the above Papers are warranted free 
sheets, 


6d. for five quires—less. 
sive Envelopes, ls. per hundred. 
and Cream Laid Paper, ls. 6d. per 





Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for 1s. or 6s. per 


> from imperfect 
and can be had in Quarter Ream Packets. 


Orders with a remittance, if over 20s. carriage paid to the 
country. . 


WILLIAM PARKINS, Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox- 
ord Street, (opposite Soho Square), London. 





ONDON ASSURANCE CORPO- 
RATION, ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER 
A.D. 1720, 
For the Assurance of Lives, and for Fire and Marine In- 
surance, 
Offices—7 Royal Exchange, Cornhill; and 10, Regent- 
street. 
The Expenses of the Life Department are defrayed by the 
Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund, 
Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written appli- 
cation. 


Joun LAURENCE, Secretary. 








FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
JOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 


The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation 
of its PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rendered it justly 
renowned throughout the world for its remarkable virtues in 
nourishing, preserving, and beautifying the HuMAN Harr. It 
insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, 
cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, 
and continues its possession of healthy vigour, silky softness, 
and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of human life. 
Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; so that 
in numerous instances wherein other remedies have been 
tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL has superseded 
the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full plenitude, the 
permanent gifts and graces of nature. In the growth of 
WHISKERS, EyeBRows, and MusTacui0s, it is also unfailing 
in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especially 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of 





| hair, and rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. 





The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high 
esteem in which it is universally held, together with nu- 
merous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford 
the best and surest proofs of its merits.— Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; 
or Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) at 10s. 6d, ; and double 
that size, 21s. 

CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle of the genuine 
article are these words, in two lines, ROWLANDS’ MACAS- 
SAR OIL. 

The same are engraved on the back of the Wrapper nearly 
1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Harron GARDEN, 
Lonpon, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 








CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 


AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
ESPECTFULLY solicits all parties 


about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspec’ 
his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 
Designs of Furniture , of the best-seasoned materials, at the 
lowest possible prices. 


SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ 5, d. 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 








to the backs, on patent castors.... 212 0 
MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CHAIRS, with Tra- 

falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 

in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 014 6 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 

ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 

hair seating .. 56 5 0 
SOLID ROSE W 0OD C: ABRIOLE " DRAWING- 

ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing.. 18 0 
ROSEWOOD COUC " to match, with Cabriole 

front, spring stuffed 417 6 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, stuffed and cov overed 

in Damask .. ‘ 013 6 
ROSEWOOD COUCH to match sesvecestesccses @ OB D 
MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth ...... « 3813 6 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahogany 6 6 0 
Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 212 0 
FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 

with Star Top (very elegant). 414 6 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING I BOTTOM FOUR- 

POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot py 

Pillars and ( ‘ornices, or Poles ..... 414 6 
Ditto, very superior. i. 158. 6d. ‘to 6 16 6 
FOU R- POST Mz AHOG: ANY ‘BE ‘DSTE AD, without 

Cornices .... 212 6 
JAPANNED FR ENC H BE DSTE: ADS, “all sizes ‘and 

COLOUTS.. 00 cece 13 6 
Superior ditto. ie 
MAHOGANY HAL F- "TESTER "BE DSTEAD, ‘With 

Cornices ..... Sas 310 0 





CHIMNEY GL ASSES S in Gilt Frames.. 
DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany Frames 112 6 


MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers. 


OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
24, PAVEMENT, Fuyspuny, Lonpon, 


21. 2s. to 1010 0 








[May 15, 











TRY ERE YOU DESPAIR. 
‘ 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
CURE OF TYPHUS FEVER, WHEN SUPPOSED 
TO BE AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

A respectable female in the neighbourhood of Loughall 
was attacked with Typhus Fever, and lay for five days 
without having tasted any description of food. She was 
given over by the Surgeon, and preparations were made for 
her demise. Mr. Benjamin Mackie, the Quaker, heard of the 
circumstance, and knowing the immense benefit that he 
himself had derived from Holloway’s Pills, recommended an 
immediate trial, and eight were given to her, and the same 
number was continued night and morning for three days, 
and in a very short time she was completely cured. 

N.B.—From advice just received, it appears that Colonel 
Dear, who is with his regiment in India, the 21st Fusileers, 
cured himself of a very bad attack of Fever by these cele- 
brated Pills. There is no doubt that any Fever, however 
malignant, may be cured by taking, night an d morning, 
copious doses of this fine medicine. The patient should be in- 
duced to drink plentifully of warm linseed tea or barley water. 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hontoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices :—ls. 1}d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s. and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the ree sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disorder are affixed to each Box. 


JOSEPH LOADER, 
FURNITURE AND LOOK ING-GLASS 
ANUFACTURER, 
23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 

[Re extensive celebrity of Joseph 

Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful ‘assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney gee 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, ani 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suce 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket — 
21. 10s. to 4l. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Eas 
of fine Spanish Mahog: any or Rosewood, stuffed ak tems strong 
2 and petal -aptiagh | in real Morocco leather, 5, to 

; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
4 Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
Beliatene carpeted and polished, at 17, 9s. and 12. 15s. be 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Pa’ 
Pedestal W: oe marble top and fittings Revd 





particularly adapted for the office, surge y, or cabin, 
PRESENT TARIFF. 3. d & d. 
Solid rosewood chairs, Fr ench polished, 
each ..... coccccceee OLR RtOl B DO 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto . we 4 40 «410 =O 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafal ar. coon 4 " 0 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in pay cf ie 0 116 0 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed. =. se 
Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 
stuffed ..... copicccnn es OF & B64 
Patent reclining’ chairs, ‘with leg-rest, 
stuffed all hair, in morocco leather, 
nn PACER GRNTOES oc ccccancereseanse © OO BA ® 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 
throughout, spring stuffed, ERNE, 
on patent castors.. a ee 48 Be 
Couches, with loose squabs, all hair .... 215 0 $15 0 
em | loo-tables, French polished. 211 0 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars na ae 310 0 48 0 
Rosewood cheffoniers, with cary ed backs 
and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........ 38 5 0 310 0 
4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 
drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 
trays complete, French polished.. 412 0 615 6 
Mahogany dining-tables, with sliding 
frames, loose leaves and castors... . 3 6 6&6 & 0 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices. or 
poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 
double screwed, and bracketed round.6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. in. elliptic washstands, marbletops 212 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite ..............2 5 0 211 0 
Winged wardrobe with drawers in 
centres ...... scccsone OH 0 16 8S 
Chamber chairs, with caneor willow seats0 30 05 0 
3 ft. mahogany or; apanned chest of 
drawers. 160 1138 0 
Chimney glasses, in ‘gilt ‘frames 30 by 18 
to 40 by 24 inches .... -~-8 10 S817 6 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 feet 6 inches + 016 6 O17 6 


*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 
23, PAVEMENT, 
juested—as a favour 


JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is r 
—that all letters may be addressed in fi 
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NEW WORK BY THE “ OXFORD GRADUATE.” 


Now ready, in One Volume, Imperial 8yo. with Fourteen Etchings by the Author, Price One Guinea, in an ornamental 
binding of embossed cloth, 


THE SEVEN LAMPS 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, 
Author of ‘MODERN PAINTERS.” 


LONDON : 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


Who have lately published, 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF “MODERN PAINTERS.” 


Vol. I. 


Second Edition of Vol. I. 


Second Edition, price 14., 


RINCIPLES of PROTESTANTISM, 


considered with a view to Unity. By the Author of 
*‘ Proposals for Christian Union.” 

Contents :—1. — 2. Waldenses, Wycliffe. 3. Lu- 
ther. 4. Calvin. Fox. 6. Wesley. 

“The sketch of Calvin is brilliant in the extreme. The 
outline of the career of Fox is scarcely less brilliant, but 
that of the Wesley family, and particularly of John Wesley, 
is the most masterly of all.”-—Church and State Gazette. 

JAMES DARLING, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 





IMPORTANT WORK. 


ETTERS TO A MAN OF THE 
WORLD DISPOSED TO BELIEVE. Translated 
from the French of M. Le Boys pr Guays. New Edition, 
revised by Rey, G. Busu. Crown 8vo., 3s. cloth. 
J.S. Hopson, Clifford’s-inn-passage, Fleet-street. 





Now Ready, 2nd Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
HE MARTYR. A TraGcepy. By 
THE Hon, Mas. Erskine Norton. 
—_—_— ——“ Faithful found 
Among the faithless—faithful only he.”—A/ilton. 
Saunpers & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit. street. 


BER’S DE R FRE ISCHUTZ. 


A New and Cheap Edition of this celebrated Opera 
is about to be published, containing every Note of the Music, 
and every word of the Libretto, in German and English. 
To be completed in Four Half-Crown Monthly Parts; the 
Fitst Part of which is just ont. Der Freischutz (wher com- 
plete), will form Vol. 5 of the Standard Lyric Drama, the 
Jrst Pour being Sonnambula, Barbiere, Figaro, and Norma. 


T. Boosgy and Co., Holles-street. 














Now Ready, price 28. cloth, or by post for 2s. 6d., 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


or How to Live and What to Live For; with ample 
rules for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together 
with Instructions for securing Perfect Health, Longevity, 
and that sterling state of happiness only attainable through 
the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life, 
By a PHYSICIAN, 
London: Kent and Ricuarps, Paternoster Row. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Re issue in Monthly Parts, at 3s. 6¢., 


RS. SOWERBY begs to state that 

Part XXII., completing the second volume, will be 

ready on the ist of May, price of the volume, 1/. 19s. 6d. 

eloth boards. Cases for binding the Parts, price ls. each, 

tay be had through all Booksellers. A few eopies of the 

ae hand; Vols | to 7, 144, 78., Vols. 8 to 12, 13/., cloth 
ards. 





3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF ETCHING. 
This day is published, cloth bds., price 6s. 


HE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
ETCHING, with Numerous E xamples. By H. ALKIN. 
This Work contains full instructions for the successful 
cultivation of the above fashionable and amusing Art, and 
also for the Study of Soft Ground E tching, Aquatinta, and 
other varioties of light Engraving. 
London: S. and J. FuixEr, Gallery of Fine Arts, 34 and 
35, Rathbone-place. 
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TEAS. we 
West END QUALITY. 
CITY PRICES. 


Concov, 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d. ; Fine, 4s.; the Finest, 4s. 4d. per lb. 

Hyson, 4s., 5s.; and F inest, 6s. per lb. 

GonpowpeER, 5 5s., 6s., and 7s. per Ib. 

COFFEE, 10d. and 1s.; and in air tight Canisters, 1s, 4d., 
ls. 6d. , and ls. 8d. per lb., warranted no Chicory. 

NAPLES M: ACCORONI, 7d. ; Semolina, 10d. : 

FINEST ARR OWROOT, Is. 6d. per lb. 

ISINGLASS, Best Brasil, 9d, ; and Best Russian, ls. per oz. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG, 42, Onp Bonp Srszez, four 

from Piccadilly. 





Price 18s. cloth. 


Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
25, Patt Mati, Lonpon. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

T the last Annual Meeting, 

the 30th November, 1848, it was shown that the 

business of this Society had materially increased during the 

past year ; 
premiums £7,609 12s. 

A bonus was also declared, by which nearly 2 per centum 

per annum was added to all the participating policies. The 

following abstract will show the effect of this bonus on 


healthy lives, and on one of the most numerous class of 


diseased lives :-— 
Bonus to Policies issued on Healthy Lives at the age of 
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Bonus to Policies issued on Consumptive Lives at the ages of 
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Copies of the last Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, &e. 
sent free on application to 
FRANCIS G, P, NEISON, Actuary, 
25, Pall Mall, London. 


THE LONDON IN (DISPUT ABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY, 


FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMEN 
REVERSIONS, 
No. 31, LomBarD STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
oe ars Renton, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Esq., Q.C. | William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 
| John Hamilton, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Matthews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. C. O. Parnell, Esq. 
Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 





‘TS, AND 


nehatds Malins, E 


William Adams, Esq. 


Samuel Field, Esq. 
William Ghrimes Kell, Esq. 


George Cumming, Esq. 
James Turner, Esq. 
MEDICAL ADVISER. 
3enjamin Phillips, Esq., {| Messrs. Spooner, 
R.S. | and Co. 
THIS Company is prohibited by their 
Deed of Constitution, from disputing a Policy upon 
any ground whatever. 

Solicitors have written as to this feature of the Company, 
**As the principle adopted by your Office is the only one 
upon which a party can, with safety, insure, I shall not fail 
to recommend it in all cases in which y have any 
option.”—‘‘ The principle of the Office seems to me to 
supply the one thing needful.”—** As by your plan we are 
relieved of serious responsibility in negociating Policies for 
our Clients, we shall certainly send you all our business.” 

Half-yearly Reports of the progress of the Company may 
at all times be seen at the Office. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


BANKERS. 
Attwoods, 
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held on | 


508 new policies were issued, yielding in annual | 


| the greater portion of which are held for 1 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR THE “lin OSE O} 


Assurance of Leaseholds, | Assurance of Ecclesiastical 
Assurance of Copyholds, | Property, 
| Assurance of Titles. 


(Provisionally Registered.) 


oO . rs . . 
6 bae-oy SOCIETY is to be established for 

the purpose of extending to property the same prin- 
ciple of assurance that is now so extensive ly applied for 
security against the uncertainties of life, or th risk of fire, 
of the sea, and even of the dishonesty of individuals. 

By far the greater portion of the interests in Real Property 
in the United Kimgdom are of unc ertain tenure. All th 1ese 
are capable of being converted into certainties by means of 
the principle of assurance, thus vend ring them at all times 
available for the purposes of sale or of mortgage at their full 
value. 


In the metropolis, and most of the large towns, nine-tenths 








of the house-property is held upon leases of greater or less 
duration. In all such cases the purchaser either sinks his 
capital in the purchase of his lease, or is liable to a large ex- 
penditure for repairs at the expiratio In the one case, 





it would be extremely convenient for ‘him to recover back 
the amount of his purchase money ; in the other, to be pro- 
vided with the means of meeting the cost of the required 
repairs This also may be effected by means of assurance. 
So it is with Ecclesiastical Property, as Advowsons, é 
taln interest 
ito certainties. 





and which, by assurance, may be conv: 
And so with Copyhold Interests of all kinds. 
All property held on lives may be made practically of the 
value of freehold by the like process, and this may be done 
most conveniently where fines are to be paid on renewal. 


( 
| By assurance with this society the means will be provided 


| for meeting such 


payments, and aii policies will be 


INDISEUTABLE. 


| such a system of assurance or g 





Lastly, there is an immense mass of property in 
Kingdom having titles which, altho 
marketable, by reason of some defect ir 
consequence of this is always inconvenien 
to families, and delay to credit 
means of the same p1 l 
antee, be made mar ‘ket: il 


the United 
















with great benefit to the community, 
to the society. 

Such are the purposes of this Society. The field is an 
ample one ; it is entirely unoccupied ; its perfect practica- 
bility will be apparent on a moment’s reflection, and of its 
securing a large and prontable business no doubt can be 
entertained. 

Although a large subscribed capital will be desirable, o ly 
a very small sum will require to be paid up. In shares of 
201. a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share for preliminary expenses, 
and a call of 15s. per share in addition, will amply suffice ; 
ind as the whole capital will be at once invested, interest at 
four per cent. will be paid upon it from the beginning, five 
per cent. as soon as profits are realised, and all further profits 
will be added by way of bonus to the shares. 

It is not proposed to limit the issue or holding of shares to 
members of the profession, but to permit any persons to be- 
come shareholders. But, as the sum paid up will be so very 
small, no person will be permitted to hold less than five 
shares, nor more than 300. 

In order to prevent the incurring of preliminary expenses 
and that the public may be assured of the bona fides and 
respectability of the Society, it has been resolved, that the 
deposit shall not be expected to be paid until so many shares 
are subscribed for as will be required for the purpose of com- 
plete registration, when, its success being certain, the most 
influential direction can be obtained. 

In the meanwhile, the business of the Society will be con- 
ducted at the Law Tres Office, the proposal having emanated 
from that Journal, which will undertake the risk of all the 
expenses until the requisite shares are subscribed ; and the 
character of the proposition will, it is hoped, be accepted 
upon faith of the character of the Journal by which it has 
been suggests d, in the belief that it will be thus conferring a 
great boon upon the community. 


Every atto ir 1ey will be an ex officio agent, at the usual 
commission. 

Application for shares, in the form below, to be addressed 
to the Publisher of the Law Times, 29, Essex Street, Strand. 
> 
(Form of application for shares.) 


To THE PROMOTERS OF THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
POcleETY. 
Gentlemen, 


Be pleased to allot m shares in this Society, 


nd I under- 


| take to pay the deposit of 2s. 6d. per share thereon, to be apy lied 


to the preliminary expenses as soon ¢ sufficient number of 


shares are taken to per t of complete registration, and to exe 
ecute the deed of settlement when required. 
Yours, &¢. 
NAME cece ceccece 
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KNIGHT'S 
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This day is published, 
BY RIVERS—THE THAMES. 


JAMES THORNE. Completing the work, 
6d. cloth; or bound with Vol. I., 


RAMBLES 
Vol. Il. By 
Price ls. sewed; Is. 
price 3s. 
POSTSCRIPT, BY THE EDITOR. 
eries was commenced in June, 1844. It has been 
continued, first in Weekly Volumes, and subsequently in 
Monthly Volumes, for five years. The Series is now termi- 
nated with the public: ation of the 186th volume. 


This S 


This Series divides itself into three distinct portions : 


The Weekly and Monthly Volumes..... ... 148 vols. 
The Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies | a 
The Cabinet History of England ...........++. 26 5 


186 


In the original announcement of this work, I thus stated 
the objects which it would endeavour to attain: 

** We propose to place within the reach of all readers a 
series of books, which shall ultimately comprehend some- 
thing like that range of literature which well educated per- 
sons desire to have at their command. In this series there 
will be no attempt at cxclusiveness. We shall not take up 
the most false and dangerous opinion that the understand- 
ings of the masses should be written down to, nor will mere 
didactic instruction be only attempted. A taste for know- 
ledge is not so induced. The recreation of genial and amus- 
ing reading should be offered in connexion with what is solid 
and serious. The Publishers possess many valuable copy- 
rights which may be readily adapted to this purpose. There 
is a great deal also to be done anew, in the way of judicious 
compilations, of translations from foreign works, and of 
original productions by authors of ability, conceived in a 
right spirit. We have many offers of assistance from writers 
of established reputation, who feel that the circulation of 
their thoughts in a cheap pocket volume is a tribute to their 
usefulness and their reputation. We have no want of mate 
rials to conduct this undertaking steadily and extensively.” 

I now venture to belicve that I have accomplished what I 
proposed to do. 

First, I have endeavoured to produce a series of books 
which comprehends something like that range of literature 
which well-educated persons desire to have at their com- 
mand. Without attempting any very exact classification of 
the various subjects of these volumes, they may be thus 
distributed into large departments of knowledge 

VOLS. 

Analytical Accounts of great Writers, English and 

Foreign ........ e se ° o< 
Biography. Prrerererey 
General History .... 
English History . peneeteae . 
Geography, Travels, and Topography 00 80 00 cosece 
Natural History base : 
Fine Arts and Antiquities. oe sone eeee 
Arts and Sciences, Political P hilosophy, &e. eeccve 
Natural Theology and dasientceht 
General Literature 
Original Fiction ........ 


186 

Secondly, The very nature of the subjects thus comprised 
in this series will show that mere didactic instruction has 
not been attempted ; and that genial and amusing reading 
is presented in connexion with the solid and serious. It 
would be contrary to the principles upon which I have 
always regarded the duties of those who labour in the great 
cause of making good literature cheap, if I had in this series 
presumed it necessary to write down to the understandings 
of the masses. I shall never cease to believe, that whatever 
is best and most permanent in literature has a character of 
universality; and that whenever attempts are made to 
‘* write down” to a class, or “‘ write up” toa class, the thing 
so produced is worthy of small regard, and has little influ- 
ence in its own day, and less upon the future. 

Lastly, In noticing that I should introduce valuable copy- 
rights into this series, and that I had offers of assistance 
from writers of established reputation, it may be sufficient to 
point to the names of the various authors of these volumes, 
all of which are original, to show that I have fulfilled this 
portion of my undertaking. 

The property of this large Series passed out of my hands as 
its Publisher in the beginning of 1847, in consequence of 
business arrangements connected with a dissolution of part- 
nership. Since then, the additions to the Series have been, 
for the most part, reprints of copyright works, which were 
formerly published by me. I have never ceased to consider 
myself responsible for the general character of the work, 
although my editorial labours had terminated when about 
two-thirds of the Series were completed. I may truly add, 
that my desire for the constant and increasing circulation of 
these Volumes continues unabated ; for I may venture to 








COMPLETION OF 


OR ALL READER 


hope that each and all have atendency to carry forward that 
intellectual progress upon which the future destiny of this 
country so essentially depends. And I may confidently 
state, that in this extensive series no single work, and no 
portion of a work, can be found, that may not safely be put 
into the hands of the young and the uninformed, with the 
security that it will neither mislead nor corrupt. 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 





St. John’s Wood, April 24, 1849. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SERIES. 

Lord Brougham; Lord Nugent ; Charles Knight, Editor ; 
Professor Long; E. W. Lane; Charles Lamb; A. T. Malkin, 
A.M.; Mrs. Jameson; Miss Martineau; G. > Craik, A.M. ; 
C. Mac Farlane; A. De ee ; Rev. C. Nicolay ; W. 
Youatt; James Rennie, A.M. by thy ‘Dr. Kitto ; Sir 
Charles Bell; Sir John peanuts ‘Davis ; Mrs. Poole; Dr. 
Lankester; Dr. Southwood Smith; T. R. Planché; Ralph 
N. Wornum; W. Wittich; A. Vieusseux; G. H. ’ Lewis ; 
Madame Blaz de Bury ; A. Ramsay; T. C. Banfield ; George 
Dennis ; James Thorne ; George Dodd. 


A COMPLETE AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF 
KNIGHT’S SHILLING VOLUMES 
FOR ALL READERS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


1 ¢Wil liam Caxton, the First English Printer. 
By Charles Knight. 1 vol. 

‘The Civil Wars of Rome. 
Newly translated by G. Long, M.A. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
1 vol. 

Memoirs of a Working Man. 1 vol. 

_ tches of Statesmen. By Lord Brougham. 

Nayoleon Bonaparte ; his Sayings and his Deeds. 

Vi jeusse ux. 2 vols. 

The Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies. 
72 Portraits on Steel. 12 vols. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. Illustrated 
by Anecdotes. By G. L. Craik, A.M. New edition. 3 vols. 

Female Examples of the Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties. A New Work. By G.L. Craik, A.M. 2 vols. 


A Biography. 


Select Lives of Plutarch. 
With Notes. 5 vols. 
By C. Mac Farlane. 


6 vols. 


By A. 
With 


GEOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
By E. W. Lane, Esq. New 


The Englishwoman in Egypt. By Mrs. Poole. 3 vols. 

The Chinese, and Sketches of China. By Sir John Davis. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 4 vols. 

Lands Classical and Sacred. By Lord Nugent. 2 vols. 

The Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By John 
Kitto, D.D., Editor of ‘*‘ The Pictorial Bible.” 2 vols. 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. By W. Wittich. 2 vols. 

A Visit to the Western Coast of Norway. By W. Wittich. 
1 vol. 

Popular Customs and Recollections of Italy. By C. Mac 
Farlane. 1 vol. 

tomance of Travel—The East. I 
2 vols. 

Rambles by Rivers—The Thames, the Avon, the Duddon, 
the Lea, and the Dove. 4 vols, 

The Industry of the Rhine—Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures. By T. C. Banfield. 2 vols. 

The Backwoods of Canada, by a Lady; and the Oregon 
Territory, by Rev. C. G. Nicolay, 2 vols. 

Australia—Recollections of Sixteen Years’ Labour in the 
3ackwoods. By an Emigrant Mechanic. 2 vols. 

Paris: its Historical Buildings and its Revolutions. 
edition, including the Revolution of 1848, 3 vols, 


The Modern Egyptians. 
edition. 3 vols. 


3y C. Mac Farlane. 


New 


ORIGINAL FICTION. 


Feats on the Fiord; and the Billow and the Rock. 
Miss Martineau. 2 vols. 

Old England Novelets. By C. 
in the Medway—The Camp of Refuge 
ing Abbey. 4 vols. 


By 


Mac Farlane. The Dutch 
A Legend of Read- 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
By G. L. 


THE GREAT WRITERS 

Bacon: his Writings and his Philosophy. 
Craik, A.M. 3 vols. 

Spenser and his Poetry. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 3 vols. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and Pictures of English Life. 
By John Saunders. 3 vols. 

Hudibras, and other Works of § 
1 vol. 


. Butler. By A, Ramsay. 





SHILLING VOLUMES 


S. 


Racine, Moliére, and the French Classical Drama. 
Madame Blaz de Bury. 2 vols. 

The Spanish Drama— Lope de Vega and Calderon. By 
G. H. Lewes. 1 vol. 


By 


NATURAL HISTORY, ProrusELy ILLUSTRATED. 
exhibiting the 


and Bird Miscellanies : 


Bird Architecture 
By James Rennie, A.M. 


Habits and Faculties of Birds. 
New edition. 3 vols. 

Insect Architecture. By James Rennie, A.M. To which 
are added, Miscellanies on the Ravages, the Preservation for 
the purposes of Study, and the Classification of Insects. 
New edition, revised. 2 vols. 

The Elephant, the Horse, and the Dog ; 
of Man. By C. Knight and W. Martin. 
the Diseases of the Horse, by W. Youatt. 

A Sketch of the History of Monkeys. 
tions. 1 vol. 

Sketches in Natural History—Mammalia. 
trations. 6 vols. 

Flowers and their Associations ; and the Field, the Garden, 
and the Woodland. By Miss Pratt. 2 vols. 


the three Friends 
And a Chapter on 
3 vols. 
With 100 Iustra- 


With 600 Ilus- 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in 
England, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day ; with 
Specimens of the principal Writers. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 
6 vols. 

Mind amongst the Spindles. A Selection, from the 
“ Lowell Offering ;” a Miscellany wholly composed by the 
Factory Girls of an American City. W ith Introduction by 
Charles Knight. 1 vol. 

A Volume of Varieties. By Charles Knight. 1 vol. 

The Recovery of Jerusalem. Translated from the Italian 
of Tasso, by Edward. Fairfax. With Lives of Tasso and 
Fairfax, by Charles Knight. -2 vols. 

The Cid. A Short Chronicle founded on the E arly Poetry 
of Spain. By George Dennis, Author of “The Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria.” 1 vol. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere. . With Scenes selected by 
Charles Knight, and Illustrations by W. Harvey. - 2 vols. 

Lane’s Arabian Anecdotes and Tales. Selected from the 
Author’s New Translation of the “ Arabian Nights.” 1 vol. 

The Book of Table-Talk. By several Contributors. 2 vols. 

FINE ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, 
from Cimabue to Bassano. 2 vols. 

Wornum’s History of Painting, Ancient and Modern. 
2 vols. 

Pompeii: its Destruction and Re-diseovery. With 300 
Illustrations. New edition. 2 vols. 

Planché’s New Edition of the History of British Costume. 
2 vols. 


HISTORY. 

The Cabinet History of England. Abridged from the 
** Pictorial History of England,” and continued to the Pre- 
sent Day. By C. Mac Farlane. 13 double vols. 

Secret Societies of the Middle Ages. New edition, 2 vols. 

Historical Parallels. By A. Malkin, A.M. New edition. 
3 vols. 


SCIENCES—COMMERCE, POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The Manufactures of Great Britain Explained and Ilus- 
trated. By G. Dodd. 6 vols. 

The History of British Commerce, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 3 vols. 

Lord Brougham’s Treatise on the Objects, Pleasures, and 
Advantages of Science. 1 vol. 

C. Knight’s Results of Machinery; and Capital and La- 
bour. 1 vol. 

Popular Tumults, the Evils of Social Ignorance. 

The Food of Man. By Dr. Lankester. New edition. 


ARTS AND 


1 vol. 
2 vols. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Lord Brougham and Sir C. Bell’s Edition of Paley’s 
Natural Theology. 4 vols. 

Dialogues on Instinct. 
edition. 1 vol. 

The Lost Senses (Deafness and Blindness). By John 
Kitto, D.D., Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible.” 2 vols. 

A Biographical History of Philosophy, Ancient and 
Modern. By G. H. Lewes. 4 vols. 

Dr. Southwood Smith’s Philosophy of Health. Written 
with a view to the promotion of Human Longevity and 
Happiness. Third edition. 4 vols. 


By Lord Brougham. A New 


Each volume, sewed . 

In cloth.. oe 

E legantly bound.. os Ses tven de 
Or in double volumes, with gilt edges. * 


*,* Lists of the Volumes, arranged according to the numerical order in which they were published, can be had of the Publisher— 


C. COX, 12, KING WILLIAM STREET, 


ga Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets. 


STRAND, LONDON, 
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